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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UTSIDE Norway and Germany the legitimacy of the the Finnish waist-line. More recently, north-east of Lake 
() rescue of the 299 British prisoners from the ‘Alt- Ladoga, where the 18th Division was annihilated, another 
mark’ in Norwegian territorial waters is nowhere seriously Russian Division, the 164th, is reported to be surrounded. 
challenged. Even if it had been questioned on technical Earlier in the war these astonishing feats of arms would 
grounds admiration for the clean efficiency of H.M.S. have been hailed as grave reverses for the Soviet armies. 
‘Cossack’s ’ action would have gone far to silence criticism. But today we know that successes by the Finns on any other 
On the actual question of international law—and the im- front can be of no avail unless the Mannerheim line is held. 
portance of basing British action on accepted law is con- The lull in the violent assault should not be taken to mean 
siderable—various disputable points arise, as articles on later that the main Russian offensive on these positions is spent. 
pages of this issue indicate. But it seems clear that, whether In the threatened sector on their right, which bore the brunt 
the ‘Altmark” is regarded as a warship or not, Norway of the most intensive artillery fire and the most determined 
failed in her duty as a neutral, and the British action which infantry attacks, the Finns fell back in good order to new 
followed was therefore abundantly justified. There will be positions in their rear, probably leaving between themselves 
no disposition here to censure Norway. The neutrals are and the enemy at least a mile or two of smashed up, track- 
in a position of almost desperate difficulty in the face of less territory. The kind of attack which the Russians are 
Germany’s undisguised terrorism. The Swedish Foreign attempting on the Mannerheim line cannot be made without 
Minister stated on Wednesday that since the beginning of heavy preparatory and supporting bombardment, and to 
the war 32 Swedish merchant-vessels aggregating 64,000 move up the heavy guns with ammunition over this sort 
tons, and of total value of nearly £1,500,000, have been of country is a job which cannot be done in a day or two. 
mined or torpedoed, some 240 seamen being lost. Norway If the Russians have adequate reserves of ammunition it is 
has lost 49 ships of 163,527 tons, and 327 Norwegians have probable that they are preparing for the renewed attack. 
been killed. No Swedish ship, it is significant to note, has In the meantime the Finns have at least had some rest, 
been lost in convoy. The three Scandinavian Foreign though they must be pitifully short of fresh men to take 
Ministers, who are ‘meeting this week-end to consider the their place. Fortunately blizzards are beginning. 
situation, may be expected to concert some joint action. 

Swedish and Allied Volunteers 

The Fighting in Finland To the announcement of the Swedish Prime Minister, 
During the last few days the principal military news from Hr. Hansson, that his Government has rejected a Finnish 
Finland has not been about the great battle on the Manner- appeal for direct military assistance, is now added a declara- 
heim line, but from the secondary spheres of war where _ tion by the King himself justifying the decision. The reason 
the Russians continue to suffer defeat. At the end of last given by the King was the grave risk of being involved not 
week a Russian force of three battalions was reported to only in war with Russia, but also in the war between the 








have been completely destroyed in the Kukmo sector near Great Powers. Popular feeling in Sweden has run in favour 
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of giving full assistance to Finland, partly because of sym- 
pathy with her people, and partly because it is believed that 
Sweden’s first line of defence against Russia is in Finland, 
and that it is better to fight her there with the Finns than 
to fight her single-handed when her armies reach the fron- 
tiers of Sweden. To the distant onlooker it seems far more 
probable that Germany would invade Sweden if that country 
were fighting Russia on her own territory in the north than 
if she were fighting Russia successfully in Finland ; for if 
Russia was actually penetrating Sweden Germany would 
have more urgent reasons for looking after the iron ores. 
However, Sweden “ at present” (to use the reported words 
of the King) has made her decision, and it remains to be 
seen what effective help can reach Finland in the form of 
volunteers and munitions. The aeroplanes and anti-tank guns 
which have already arrived from Britain and France have 
had noticeable effects. 
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Reform in the West Indies 

Two important statements on Colonial policy were issued 
by the Government last Tuesday, the one relating to the 
special problem of the West Indies, the other to the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the Crown Colonies, the Protectorates and 
Mandated Territories as a whole. They are remarkable as 
promises of the beginning of reforms on the largest scale 
even during this period of war. The first arises out of the 
West India Royal Commission, whose recommendations are 
now published, but without the full text of the Report. Such 
suppression is undesirable, and needs strong reasons to justify 
it. The Government have decided on the acceptance of 
many of the recommendations without delay, no doubt be- 
cause they realise that the discontents in the West Indies are 
based upon substantial grievances which must be removed. 
The prevalence of malnutrition and ill-health demand imme- 
diate attention, and the Government accept the proposal that 
a central organisation, presided over by a comptroller and 
staffed with technical officers, should be set up to develop 
welfare services. The West Indian problem of land cuiti- 
vation and labour on the land is infinitely complicated, and 
with a view to carrying out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions an inspector-general of agriculture for these Colonies is 
to be appointed. The Report asks for a grant of {1,000,000 
from the United Kingdom Exchequer. The Government are 
allocating £350,000 at once for schemes already approved, 
the remainder awaiting the conclusion of discussions with 
the West Indian Administration. 


The Future of the Colonial Empire 

The West Indian case on its merits required quick action. 
But even if it had not it would be proper to dea! with 
it at once in view of the Government’s decision to 
face the whole problem of the Colonial Empire. Since 
colonies have been in dispute between Germany and this 
country it is a matter of urgency that the principles under- 
lying our administration should be firmly declared, and 
that the measures which are needed as the sequel of 
measures already taken should not be postponed. It is 
laid down in the Government’s statement that the primary 
aim of colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests 
of the inhabitants, and that for this end there must be 
further active development of natural resources. The 
majority of the dependencies derive their living wholly or 
mainly from agriculture, and cannot themselves finance 
research or schemes of capital enterprise. It is proposed, 
therefore, to give more regular assistance than that hitherto 
provided by the Colonial Development Fund and occasional 
special grants, and to offer financial help up to {5,000,000 
a year on approved schemes, and a further £500,000 a year 
for research. Governments in the dependencies are to be 
asked at once to begin the preparation of development pro- 
grammes for a period of years ahead. But the provision of 
money and guidance from London is not to mean inter- 
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ference or dictation. The statement indicates genuine 
observance and application of the principle of trusteeship 


A Victory for Mr. Gandhi 

The situation in India is modified to some extent by the 
election of Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad as President of 
the Congress Party, by 1854 votes as against 183 given t 
his opponent Mr. M. N. Roy. The significance of this lies 
in the fact, not that the new president comes from the small 
Moslem section of the party—his election indicates no 
relaxation of the communal tension—but that he js essen- 
tially a moderate, of Mr. Gandhi’s school, while Mr. Roy. 
whom he so decisively defeated, is an extremist of the Left 
The Left minority is restive, and a breakaway under the 
leadership of Mr. Subhas Bose is talked of. But the mas 
of the party is clearly against extreme measures and pre- 
pared to support Mr. Gandhi as loyally as ever. Unfor. 
tunately Mr. Gandhi’s position is by no means clear, He 
welcomed the conciliatory speech by the Viceroy at Bombay. 
and on the strength of it accepted his invitation to a personal 
conversation. After hearing what seemed to be mox 
reasonable proposals by Lord Linlithgow the Mahatm 
surprisingly decided to break off the discussion—-for ap 
indefinite period, though not, it appeared, finally. Then 
what, again, appeared a most reasonable statement by Lerd 
Zetland in London alarmed him, and he declared that the 
Secretary of State had banged the door against agreement, 
That is apparently his mood at the present moment. He will 
presumably reveal himself more clearly at the Congress 
Party congress next month. 


The New Government in Bulgaria 

The resignation of M. Kiosseivanoff, who was both Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, at first caused 
some anxiety in the Balkans, coming as it did so soon after 
the prominent part he had taken in the pacific policy pro- 
moted by Turkey. It was natural to look for the cause 
elsewhere than in the personal differences between him and 
the Minister of Agriculture ; and it is possible that propa- 
ganda which suggested he was indifferent to Bulgarian term- 
torial aspirations had weakened his position. But the public 
declarations of M. Filoff, the new Prime Minister, are re- 
assuring. He has stated that there will be no change what- 
ever in the foreign policy of Bulgaria, and the appointment 
of M. Popoff, the Bulgarian Minister to Yugoslavia, to be 
Foreign Minister is sufficient indication of his sincerity. 
M. Popoff is fully in sympathy with the late Prime 
Minister’s policy of co-operation with the Powers of the 
Balkan Entente. King Boris himself plays a large part in 
determining Bulgaria’s foreign policy, and there 1s not the 
least reason to suppose that he has changed his mind about 
the importance of preserving the status quo in the Balkans. 


Evacuation Again 

About three-fourths of the children who should now be 
in reception areas have remained or returned to the evacua 
tion areas, and the Government’s appeals to the parents of 
these children have fallen upon deaf ears. But if bombing 
on a considerable scale occurs, as at any time it might, their 
attitude will probably become different. The Government 
clearly have ne choice but to start evacuation plans all over 
again, and to prepare for another exodus when or if the 
bombardment comes. Mr. Walter Elliot has announced that 
another register will be taken, and parents who are ready 
agree to send their children away when evacuation is ordered 
will be required to sign a statement that they will leave them 
in the reception areas until the school parties return. The 
Government still intends to rely mainly upon the method of 
billeting, but will use camps and empty houses where avail 
able, mainly for “ difficult” children. It is essential that m 
these cases there shall be special, presumably paid, stafls 
Local voluntary help will not suffice. 
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feeding the Factories 

The new training-centre plans for turning unemployed 
gen into semi-skilled workers in vital industries will 
serve a double purpose. In the first place, they will pro- 
yide work requiring intelligence for men of a superior 
ype. among the unemployed, and equip them for a 
ade; and, secondly, they will add to the supply of men 
quch needed in the engineering industry. The existing 
xntres have been increased in number, and the agt-limits 
fgve been relaxed so that men between 20 and 45 may be 
,imitted, as well as men of 19 and men between 20 and 25 
if they are not fit for military service. Men from so-called 
black-coated occupations as well as industrial workers will 
be welcomed, and will have an opportunity of equipping 
themselves for important war-time occupation, and if they 
do well in their subsequent employment will qualify as fully 
cilled workers. The centres aim only at turning out 40,000 
men a year, but if most of them become fully skilled that 
will be no mean contribution to the supply of engineers. 
Under the arrangements with the trades unions for dilution, 
afar larger number of men may be quickly drafted into the 
factories to work under the direction of experienced hands. 
But a certain proportion of fully skilled men is essential. 
[he training-centres should increase the supply. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha’s Journalism 


The questions asked in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday regarding the censoring of an article by Mr. 
Hore-Belisha in a Sunday newspaper appear little calcu- 
lated to serve any useful purpose. No one has ever doubted 
the necessity of some newspaper-censorship in war-time, 
least of all the newspapers themselves. They have co- 
operated willingly, and in the main the arrangement is 
working perfectly smoothly. It is not clear whether it is 
the view of the Prime Minister’s questioners that there 
should be no censorship for anyone, or that there should 
be censorship for everyone except Mr. Hore-Belisha, or 
that the particular modifications it was desired to make in 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s article were unwarranted. There can 
be little doubt about the opinion of the general public on 
the matter. There would be profound dissatisfaction if, 
when ex-Cabinet Ministers write newspaper articles, they 
received treatment in the least degree more indulgent than 
that accorded to professional journalists. Indeed, the fact 
that an ex-Minister is known to possess inside information 
on many subjects is a reason why his words should be 
checked with particular care—either by himself or by the 


censor. 


The Muddle in Coal Distribution 

The Labour Party were abundantly justified in forcing 
the attention of the Government to the breakdown in the 
distribution of coal when the severe cold weather was at 
its height. Considerable suffering has been caused in many 
areas, especially among the poor who do not keep reserve 
supplies, through the difficulties in getting deliveries of coal. 
The question was raised in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, when the Prime Minister promised to give the 
matter his personal attention, and was dealt with on Wednes- 
day in a reply by the Minister of Transport. He attributed 
the shortage to the increased demand for coal and to the 
dislocation of traffic caused by weather conditions, and 
explained that he was providing for large numbers of special 
trains and additional road transport to make good the 
shortage. But these steps, it will be observed, are only taken 
after many weeks of cold weather, and after remonstrances 
in Parliament. It should have been obvious to the Ministry 
some time ago that priority should have been given to the 
transport of coal. The immediate response to Parliamentary 
hows, first, that effective measures to relieve the 
distress were not an impossibility, and second, that Parlia- 
a criticism has an important part to play in getting 
thines a pe 


c. 


Criticism 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: This has been 
a lively week in the House of Commons. The distinguished 
strangers who sat in the Galleries at question-time on 
Tuesday saw an admirable example of the working of the 
Parliamentary machine. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd was fiercely 
cross-examined on the shortage of househoid coal supplies, 
and his assertion, on the authority of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, that everyone in that city had coal was at once 
contradicted by Messrs. McGovern and Maclean. Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald’s statement on Colonial Empire 
Policy was well received, though he will need to give much 
fuller reasons for the Government’s decision not to publish 
the full report of the West India Royal Commission. At the 
end of questions the House received with vociferous approval 
ir. Chamberlain’s Palmerstonian declaration on the rescue 
from the ‘ Altmark’ and the attitude of Norway. Finally 
the House turned its attention to the Old Age Pensions Bill, 
but not before Mr. Aneurin Bevan had protested to Mr. 
Speaker against the form of the Money Resolution. The 
whole question of the drafting of such Resolutions is ex- 
tremely technical, but this does not deter Mr. Bevan, who 
revels in complex issues and fine distinctions. He should 
have been either a Chancery barrister or a theologian. 

* * * * 

There were no surprises during the first day’s debate on 
Old Age Pensions. Mr. Walter Elliot is always master of 
his subject, but, like a precocious schoolboy at the head of 
his form, he suffers from too great a desire to impart in- 
formation. He laid much emphasis upon the cost of the 
proposed reforms, and upon the fact that the State is to 
relieve local authorities of ail liability in respect of pen- 
sioners who have no other source of income. But what the 
House really desired to know was how the position of the 
recipients was to be improved. On this subject little en- 
lightenment can be obtained either from the speeches of 
Ministers or from the Bill itself. The determination of the 
amount of supplementary pensions, and of the conditions 
under which they are to be granted, is left to the discretion 
of the Unemploymeni Assistance Board. This delegation 
of functions was a matter of complaint, especially with the 
Liberal Opposition. Labour speakers preferred to con- 
centrate upon the proposed introduction of a means test. 
For nine years they have bitterly criticised the inquiry into 
the needs of the unemployed. Now that the same system 
is to be applied to the aged poor, they can scarcely be 
; From 1931 until 1935 
the family test was applied to the workless with unnecessary 
severity, and it is perhaps inevitable that its extension should 
meet with strong objection. The Government were, how- 
ever, entitled to point out that no one opposed the first part 
of the Bill, which undoubtedly ameliorates the position of 
spinsters and the wives of pensioners, who in future will be 
able themselves to claim pensions at the age of sixty. 

* 7 * . 

Several members are concerned about the position of 
applicants who appear before Hardship Committees seeking 
a postponement of their military service. The procedure is 
laid down in regulations issued by the Ministry of Labour. 
At first the employment of solicitors or counsel was specifi- 
cally forbidden. Following representations by the Law 
Society, the rule was so far relaxed as to allow legal assist- 
ance before the Appeal Tribunal. But the unfortunate 
applicant may still not hire the services of his solicitor before 
the Committee, although the decision may affect his whole 
future. He may, in effect, employ an advocate but not a 
qualified advocate. The concession regarding appeals is 
really illusory since, if the Committee is unanimous, he may 
only appeal with their leave. For obvious reasons the 
lawyers in the House have been chary of raising the matter 
Now, however, it is being taken up by a well- 
There is, of course, no valid 


themselves. 
known Trade Union leader. 
reason for the embargo. 





HE Prime Minister’s statement on the ‘ Altmark’ 
case in the House of Commons on Tuesday left 
nothing to be desired. It hit the mood of the House and 
the mood of the country. Something historic had been 
achieved. Once more an ounce of fact—the release of 
300 British prisoners on their way to German intern- 
ment camps—was worth a ton of theory—the whole 
corpus of disputable and disputed international law. The 
story was simple, and the affair is not to be governed 
by any kind of logic-chopping. It was known that a 
German ship, formerly attendant on the ‘Graf Spee,’ 
was making for home with some hundreds of British 
prisoners, forming the crews of ships which the ‘ Graf 
Spee’ sank, on board, and it would have been intoler- 
able that, having made the north coast of Norway, the 
* Altmark ° should be able to creep home with her victims 
through Norwegian territorial waters, escaping thereby 
the fate that would inevitably befall her if she ventured 
a yard outside them. H.M.S. ‘ Cossack’s’ brilliant, 
clean and decisive action is its own vindication. 

That is one obvious and pertinent aspect of the affair, 
and appeals to international law by Germany are no 
better than a tragic farce. On that let the hundreds of 
murdered Britons and neutrals, done to death in a still 
continuing slaughter, make their voices heard from the 
deep. Germany, actually, has come out of the business 
lightly enough. The only violence the ‘ Cossack’s’ 
action involved was caused by the * Altmark’s ’ own crew, 
and as a result of it seven of them lost their lives. Apart 
from that, and the loss of the satisfaction of making a 
parade of the prisoners in Hamburg or Berlin, Germany 
is none the worse off. The ‘ Altmark ’ remains intact, if 
ice-bound, and Norway apparently does not intend to 
intern her. But no doubt her worth to Germany on this 
trip consisted not in what she is but in what she had on 
board. 

But if questions of international law do not arise 
between us and Germany, they do most decidedly 
between us and Norway. The ‘ Altmark’ case accen- 
tuates the difficulties of neutral States, particularly weak 
neutral States, in a war between Great Powers. Their lot 
is admittedly hard. The war was none of their making. 
On balance they are bound to suffer from it, even though 
in some cases a temporary accession of trade may result. 
Neutrals in this war, with the memories of the last 
German War burnt into their minds, had good reason to 
be apprehensive, for they knew something of what Ger- 
man methods of warfare were. In that war half the 
Norwegian mercantile marine was lost. Norway has all 
our sympathy and her merchant seamen all our admira- 
tion, even when, as in this case, we believe her wrong in 
her policy and misguided in the arguments by which she 
defends it. 

For in this matter we take our stand firmly on inter- 
national law, and it would be a profound misfortune if 
approval of the Navy’s swift and effective methods drove 
observance of law into a secondary place. International 
law even in war is not to be so dismissed. So far as it 
exists it must be observed. We expect neutrals to 
observe it when our interests are affected, but we 
obviously can only ask that of them if we observe it 
scrupulously ourselves. Its recognition, moreover, is 
essential, unless war is to spread indefinitely. Powerful 
neutrals would never tolerate the interference with their 
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THE ‘ALTMARK’ 





AND THE LAW 


shipping involved by stoppage and the search for Contre 
band if the whole procedure had not been regularise: 
by agreements worked out patiently in time of i 
The * Asama Maru’ incident stirred feeling dangerous, 
in Japan, as it was. If we had not been able to apne 
to international law as justification for our removal r 
the Germans from the Japanese liner our action would 
have seemed arbitrary and provocative to a degree tha 
might easily have precipitated crisis. As things are the 
affair narrows down to an argument about what in such 
a case international law permits. It cannot be contend; 
that because the Germans habitually outrage internation, 
law we are relieved of the necessity of observing jt 
We do not model our conduct on the Germans. Bu: 
quite apart from that, the maintenance of internation; 
law in relations with the neutrals is clearly to oy 
interest, and we must observe it even when in individu 
cases it involves some sacrifice. 

But international law is often far from clear. Apar 
from a comparatively few general treaties, its basis \ 
mainly case-law, laid down often by courts which ay 
not universally recognised, and the writings of leading 
jurists. That is far from covering all the ground, ¢ 
from covering satisfactorily what is covered, and where, 
as in the affair of the ‘ Altmark,’ some even of th 
salient facts appear to be in dispute, there is ever 
opportunity for all the parties concerned to differ. Tha 
the ‘ Altmark ’ was entitled under The Hague Conventinn 
to passage through Norwegian territorial waters, subjec 
to any special regulations laid down by Norway, and to 
be immune from attack while in those waters, seems 
clear. There was nothing to prevent her, even, from 
transporting prisoners through Norwegian waters. But 
if she ranks as a warship—as there are strong reasons to 
hold—she could only remain in a Norwegian port, 
roadstead or territorial waters for a maximum stay of 
twenty-four hours (unless disabled or compelled by stress 
of weather). 

Since she was admittedly in the territorial waters 
far longer than that, it was the clear duty of Norway 
to intern her and release her prisoners. That i 
the crux of the whole matter. Some of the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister’s arguments are valid. He is right— 
so far as there is sufficient precedent to establish definite 
right and wrong in such a case—-in saying that the 
presence of prisoners in a warship while she was 
in territorial waters was not in itself an illegality ; and 
he appears to be right, too, in saying that a warship 
is not subject to search. But M. Koht cannot 
have it both ways. If the ‘ Altmark’ was a warship, 
and as such immune from search, she was entitled 
remain no more than 24 hours in Norwegian waters, and 
having outstayed the limit she should have been, and 
should still be, interned. And since it would & 
intolerable that Germany should benefit by Norway’ 
default the action taken by the Royal Navy to correct the 
default was abundantly justified. 

So far the ‘ Altmark’ affair seems clear. There ha 
been no ruthless disregard of the rights of neutrals by 
Great Britain. Neutrals have had abundant opportunity 
to measure our treatment of them against Germany's 
and we have no reason to fear the comparison—t, 
indeed, any comparison between our theoretical duty and 
our actual record. But the whole question of territorial 
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waters will manifestly have to be considered afresh. The 
international rules concerning them were framed for the 
protection of neutrals, not to give shelter to belligerent 
warships unable to defend themselves except behind the 
harrier of an international law which their enemy is 
scrupulous enough to observe. It would have been an 
outrage if the * Altmark’ had been able to get safe 
home under the lee of Norway’s friendly shore—an 
achievement which would have made that shore definitely 
uafriendly to Great Britain. Holland has made special 


CIVILIANS 


> 


HE adjective “total” or “ totalitarian” as applied 

to war has become familiar to everyone, but the 
task of ascertaining exactly what it implies is a con- 
tinuous one which will end only with the war itself. 
We can recognise at once the part that is being taken 
in the war by the fighting men, the munition workers, 
women engaged in special war service, and the civil 
defence forces. It is easy enough also to understand 
the war service that is being rendered by all engaged 
in the export trade, since they are making the goods 
which help to pay for imported supplies. It is obvious 
that farmers and farm labourers who are growing food 
and contriving to increase the quantity produced at 
home are making their contribution to the war by 
relieving the strain on shipping and on our capacity 
for buying abroad. But when we have taken all of 
these and some others into account there remain many 
millions of people who may be puzzled to know in 
what way, if at all, their life and work differs from their 
life and work in peace-time, or may be said to be playing 
a part in the national war effort. 

Many persons, precisely because they are uneasy on 
this score, hasten to offer their voluntary over-time ser- 
vices to special kinds of war-work—work which 
ministers to the comfort of the troops or helps the 
evacuees or the invaluable youth welfare movement. 
Such services are an obviously useful contribution to 
the organisation for war. But when all of these extra- 
ordinary services, direct or indirect, are taken together 
they do not exhaust the nation’s war activities, which 
depend on the smooth running of the whole organic 
life of the nation, on its healthy and vigorous function- 
ing without redundancy, on the general expenditure of 
energy for the getting of the right results—though just 
what are the right results it is not always easy to know. 

Cabinet Ministers and economists have been trying 
to tell us—so far as they understand so complicated a 
matter themselves. They have at least been able to 
enunciate certain general propositions which are beyond 
dispute and are of the greatest importance. Some of 
these Sir Samuel Hoare in a lucid speech unfolded at 
Nottingham last Saturday. He put first, as every 
Minister stressing the importance of the Home front 
is perhaps bound to do, the apparently negative duty 
of every civilian te economise in his consumption of 
imported geods or goods whose production absorbs 
labour required in the export industries. He had here 
a strong but rather difficult case to state, one that is 
complicated by the fact that though in many essential 
industries there is a shortage of skilled labour, there is 
still in industry as a whole a large surplus of labour 
remaining unemployed. Soon that surplus will be 
fully absorbed, but that time has not come yet, and till 
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rules forbidding belligerent warships to enter her terri- 
torial waters at all. It would make for the maintenance 
of our cordially friendly relations with Norway if she 
did the same. 

That perhaps will be discussed when the Foreign 
Ministers of Norway, Sweden and Denmark meet, as 
they are about to do, to discuss the situation created by 
Germany’s indiscriminate and brutal submarine warfare 
against neutrals. Only by united and firm action can 
they hope to make any impression at Berlin. 


IN THE WAR 


it comes nothing but harm could result from severely 
restricted expenditure on goods which unemployed 
labour might be making. What therefore is most 
required at the moment is not so much economy in 
general as discriminating economy—we ought not, for 
example, to be buying more food than we need, or 
more petrol, or more woollen goods, or more products 
of the engineering trades. A responsibility is placed 
upon every citizen to decide where he should cut down 
first, and where cutting down might simply increase 
unemployment. Soon there will be no such problem 
—economy in almost every direction will be called for 
—but in the meantime it would be helpful to the 
public if more exact information were given concerning 
the classes of goods or services on which they should 
first cut their expenditure. 

Again, there is the question of waste, the prevention 
of which is not a purely negative duty. Waste food, 
waste rags and paper, waste iron, these and other waste 
substances represent in value millions of pounds every 
year thrown away. But little can be done by individuals 
unless there are organised plans for the collection and 
distribution of the material saved. Some local authori- 
ties have taken energetic measures, and some have done 
nothing. Schemes for the collection and utilisation of 
waste material ought to be worked out centrally and 
applied in every district by the appropriate local 
authority ; though pending such arrangements there is 
nothing to prevent individuals from getting together 
and improvising schemes among themselves, or, better 
still, bringing pressure to bear on their local authorities. 

Sir Samuel Hoare did not omit to mention profiteer- 
ing. It would be difficult to exaggerate the psycho- 
logical ill-effects which result either from the prevalence 
of profiteering or the belief that it is prevalent. Even 
if the workers know that general wage-increases must 
make the cost of living greater, there is nothing more 
certain to make them demand higher wages than the 
belief that undue profits are being made out of the 
industry for which they work. But the profiteering 
which is less easily checked is that which takes place 
in the distributive trades ; and indeed among some of 
the retailers. It is perfectly clear that a retailer has a 
war duty incumbent on him in the sphere of his trade 
just as a soldier has in soldiering; he is failing in that 
duty if he takes advantage of a temporary scarcity of 
articles he sells to raise their price to the public; and on 
the other hand it is a duty on the part of individual 
members of the public to refuse to let themselves be 
exploited when charges are clearly excessive. 

It is natural in these days when the State has 
taken charge of so many of the nation’s services to 
complain of the Government when anything goes 
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wrong. Not that it is in the least improper to be 
seriously critical of the departments when they are lack- 
ing in enterprise or foresight. But there is plenty of 
room for initiative on the part of private citizens in a 
small sphere of action or a large one according to their 
abilities and powers of leadership. Some will find 
public duties crying out to be performed. Others will 
be fully and best occupied in their ordinary jobs. The 
first task of every citizen in time of war is to be getting 
on with whatever work he is best fitted for or may find 
himself, at second-best, allotted to, and perform that 
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to the best of his ability. 
mechanism of civilian life is the basis upon which aj 
the war activities rest, and in proportion as any indi. 
vidual is strenuously contributing to that end he jg 
playing his part in the totalitarian effort of the Nation 
It has again and again been emphasised by critics of war 
that the morale of an army depends on the morale 


A smoothly wogti 


of the civilian population at home. The Obligation 
therefore, is imposed on every citizen to ascertain and 
accept the form of activity by which he can best pull hig 
weight and add to the nation’s total accomplishment, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Government has unquestionably done right in decid- 

ing not to withdraw the British pavilion from the New 
York Fair, which reopens for its second year towards the 
end of May. There are a dozen reasons for maintaining 
the exhibit and one—the cost—against it. This last is not, 
of course, to be disregarded. It means an expenditure of 
some 250,000 dollars, and the strain on the dollar-exchange 
is abnormally heavy. Even so the case against closing down 
the exhibit is clearly overwhelming. It was universally 
pronounced to be one of the best national features, if not 
actually the best, in the whole exhibition. It is associated 
in the minds of all Americans with the visit of the King and 
Queen, whose triumphal tour through New York culminated 
there. It is, an American friend whose judgement I 
reckon highly tells me, most effective British propaganda 
just because it is not visibly propaganda at all, and (he adds) 
to close it down now would unquestionably be regarded as a 
kind of défaitisme. We have to economise—everyone knows 
that—but to an expenditure of {6,000,000 a day an item of 
£60,000 a year will be no fatally disastrous addition. We 
should have lost what is worth much more to us that £60,000 
by helping to spoil the Fair through withholding our partici- 
pation. France, Italy and Belgium will all be there. 


7 * * os 


Not everything we read in the papers (so they will tell me) 
is true, so I hope there may still be a denial of the repert 
that Sir Kenneth Clark intends making a propaganda film 
depicting the “admirably conducted action” in the Josing 
Fjord. In certain circumstances such a film would be in- 
valuable. If it so happened that a cinematograph operator 
found himself opportunely on the banks of the fjord when 
the action took place ; if, therefore, a real film of the action 
itself can be provided, with, if you will, the discussion in 
Whitehall beforehand and the diplomatic exchanges after- 
wards duly depicted, then let us have it by all means, and 
without a moment’s delay. But if what is in prospect is 
merely a “reconstruction” of the action—in other words, 
a plain fake—then it will be something our propaganda had 
much better not descend to. I know, of course, that there 
is “stock matter” in The Lion Has Wings, but that film 
does at any rate represent something the R.A.F. is doing 
every day of the week. The Royal Navy, no doubt to its 
disappointment, does not get a chance of emulating the 
cruiser ‘Clampherdown’ every week, or every month, or 
every year. 

* * * + 

I find London members of Chatham House increasingly 
restive at the organisation’s migration to Oxford, increasingly 
sceptical of the value of the work it is understood to be doing 
there, increasingly annoyed at the wholesale transportation of 
its library to a city where it is only by an effort of geo- 
graphical ingenuity that you can be more than a hundred 
yards away from a library of one kind or another at any 
given moment, and increasingly concerned that at a time 
when instruction of the public on foreign affairs is of capital 


importance most of the chief authorities on international lay. 
or international affairs generally, or particular countries, 
should be forbidden to write a line for publication and cop. 
fined to pouring their wisdom into those mysterious press 
surveys with annotations which go to Government depan- 
ments, where by all accounts, the officials for whom 
they are designated are usually much too busy to read 
them. There may be some exaggeration, though there js 
certainly considerable truth, in all this. But the harm tha 
is being done to Chatham House, whose independence of the 
Government has always been its life-blood, in being labelled 
as an appanage of the Foreign Office and assisted by a 
Government grant is serious, and the longer the affiliation 
continues the more difficult will the semi-official label be 


to detach. 
* * * * 


Robert Smillie—though you never heard him called any- 
thing but Bob—was a great figure in the Labour world in 
his day. That day ended, for practical purposes, ten or a 
dozen years ago. Smillie sat in the House of Commons as 
Member for Morpeth from 1928 to 1929, but he was not 
in his element there. His place was on the platform or 
in the miners’ lodge. Dour in manner but not in tempera- 
ment, he was a pertinacious and trusted leader. I shall always 
remember one incident in which he figured. I may have 
recalled it here before. It was at a great Labour meeting 
in the Central Hall in 1917 just after Arthur Henderson 
had resigned from the War Cabinet and George Barnes had 
joined it instead as its Labour member. Smillie was speak- 
ing. “In my trade,” he said, “we call a man who takes 
another man’s job—a black-leg.” The last word was shot 
out with venomous emphasis and greeted with tumultuous 
applause. It was grossly unfair to George Barnes (who was 
present on the platform), for he had taken Henderson’s place 
reluctantly and solely out of public spirit. But Smillie’s 
forensic success was complete. 

* + * * 


“Like Oliver Cromwell, we would prefer our portrait to 
be painted warts and all.” So the Evening Standard \eader- 
writer on Wednesday. Why not? No reason. Every 
reason why. For the Evening Standard \eader-writer is 4 
son of Mr. Isaac Foot, who is said to be unable to make a 
public speech without quoting the great Protector. Mr. 
Michael Foot, incidentally, had the distinction of having his 
Monday leader in the Standard reprinted in Tuesday's Daily 
Express. Only Lord Beaverbrook himself orders that kind 
of thing. 


* + + 7 


The scale of air-warfare up-to-date, and the potentialities 
of air-warfare in the future, will be put in their right propor- 
tions if it is realised that in all the fighting—North Sea, 
Heligoland Bight, Western Front—ncither side has, in close 
on five months of war, lost in machines the equivalent of 
anything like a week’s, or half a week’s, production. 

JANUS. 
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HE position in Finland becomes daily more disturbing. 

While the Russians were battering away at the Manner- 
heim Line without making any impression, it was possible to 
preserve one’s equanimity. At the back of one’s mind it 
was impossible to ignore the incredible nature of the defence ; 
but, up to three weeks ago, self-deceit was not without some 
justification. Then began a period in which all who love 
iberty and value heroism in defence of it could no longer 
breathe freely. Russia disposes of tremendous resources, and 
she has been spending them lavishly in an attempt to crush 
Finland ; and at length she has conquered the outpost zone 
of the Mannerheim position. It is reassuring to say that 
this is the achievement of three months, and that for three 
weeks the attack has not ceased night or day and has been 
pressed regardless of loss. But we have to admit that such 
things are possible to Russia. She can (and must) ignore 
60,000 or 70,000 casualties, count the loss of nearly 400 aero- 
planes and 1,000 tanks as nothing ; and if she does, no one 
can see a Chance of Finland surviving. That is the tragic 
conclusion now, as it was at the beginning. 

At the moment the Finns may have secured a respite. 
They have fallen back on positions which are intact, and 
left to the Russians merely the debris of the small fortified 
works they defended with such gallantry. The Russians 
have secured by their advance merely the material to boast 
about. For the rest their organisation should need repair 
and their feeding and munitionment will be more difficult. 
Even with an unlimited number of tanks the broken ground 
is a handicap. The Finns stand fast, watching this difficult 
approach. They appear to have suffered a momentary dismay 
when the heavy tanks first appeared ; but they quickly re- 
covered themselves, and there is no weakening of morale. 
Indeed, it would be true to say that, strategically, their 
position is unimpaired. They have won splendid victories 
in the north, and on the north-east of Lake Ladoga. But it 
is vital to hold the Mannerheim position ; and we have now 
seen that it is subject to the law that governs all defensive 
works: it has its price. The disturbing thing is that Russia 
has now made it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that she will 
pay the price ; and it seems that there is no one to bid 
against her. In the end numbers and material must tell. We 
merely deceive ourselves in thinking otherwise. 

To state this is not to adopt the mechanist attitude that 
would reduce war to a question of mere mathematics. There 
is not one of the great generals who does not maintain that 
the final determinant is one of the imponderables. Since 
the invention of gunpowder there has never been a time 
when military operations have lacked their mechanist and 
even mathematical side. But the development of artillery and 
small arms did not persuade military students like Foch 
that warfare had become a department of mechanics. Has 
the internal-combustion engine brought about the revolu- 
tion? Surely not. The new cult of the defensive depends 
upon artillery and automatic arms. Apart from this there 
is only wire and ferro-concrete. Ingenuity in contriving and 
siting defensive works has always existed. Automatic arms 
are not new. It is the paradox of the thesis of the over- 
whelming strength of the defensive that the only new 
weapons—the aeroplane and the tank—are essentially offen- 
sive. To maintain in one breath that the defensive is so 
strong that there must be an impossible preponderance of 
men and weapons in the attack, and that the most impressive 
feature of modern warfare is the development of mechanised 
divisions and aeroplanes, is something of a feat. But those 
who maintain the defensive thesis must achieve that feat if 
they are not to jettison every vestige of realism. 

The thesis has been stated in this way: “Armies of the 
highest fighting capacity cannot make up for inadequacy of 
numbers by the valour of their troops or by the novelty or 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE POWER OF THE DEFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


brilliance of their tactics ; in a conflict between foes of the 
same standard of skill, determination and valour, numbers 
approaching three to one are required to turn the scale de- 
cisively, as they eventually began to do in the autumn of 
1918.” This, from the Official History of the War, is at 
least a point of view; and we are bidden apply “the 
scientific method of studying the evidence.” Truth, how- 
ever, forces one to admit that any scientific study of the 
evidence merely shows that the text does not mean what it is 
held to mean. It is contended that the reference to the 
Allied armies in 1918 shows that the ratio applies to the 
general superiority required for a victory in war, not merely 
the local superiority. But this makes the statement ridiculous. 
No one can suggest that, for an army of millions of men 
strung out over defensive positions of hundreds of miles, 
defeat is impossible unless the victor has three times the total 
number of men. 

Unless we are to assume that the Official History intends 
to propound some wholly novel doctrine, we must take the 
statement to be a generalisation, drawn from the last war, 
casting into a new form the principle of superiority at the 
decisive point. It might have been worded more exactly; 
but to interpret it in such a way that it becomes absurd 
offends against every canon of scientific interpretation. This 
would not be of any consequence if it were not being used 
to influence policy. Obviously skilful advocacy can turn it 
into a valuable weapon. If we had the numbers, it could 
easily be contended that the troops were not of the same 
standard of “ determination, skill and valour,” and therefore 
there must be still greater superiority. Here, it would tax 
no one’s imagination to make an impressive case, since 
“determination” and “valour” vary enormously between 
man and man, and nation and nation ; and between men at 
one time and at another. 

“The scientific method,” indeed, seems to mean the 
purely mechanical. But there is some meaning in the mad- 
ness, since it is suggested that we cannot hope for a military 
victory. Our policy must be to strengthen the defence ; and, 
for the rest, make it uncomfortable for the enemy, economic- 
ally and psychologically. How Napoleon would have wel- 
comed the doctrine! It would be congenial to most people 
to think that the terrible arbitrament of war meant no more 
than cutting off the enemy’s supplies and telling him that he 
is an evil fellow. But if we are to study the evidence, we 
are compelled to admit that wars are not won in that way. 
Even if we go by the principle of authority, we are bound to 
recognise that the same Official History that launched the 
ambiguous sentence about the degree of superiority also 
pointed out that “No one knew better than the Germans 
that victory can be obtained only by attack.” Moreover, it 
is at pains to point out that, in July, 1918, “the enemy 
morale was at last beginning to break.” It is idle, in fine, to 
treat war, this “dreadful and impassioned drama,” as an 
affair of mere mechanics. Behind every instrument of war 
there is a human being whose valour gives effect to the 
purpose for which it was designed ; and without that valour 
all the weapons in the world would be harmless. 

How well this is being shown in Finland! It is because 
of this fact that so many feel shame at the mere suggestion 
that the heroic Finns may be defeated by the almost limitless 
power of Russia. But the course of this campaign shows 
how great may be the power of the offensive. No one, in- 
deed, will underrate the power of mechanical developments 
either in the offensive or the defensive. No one can feel any 
sort of satisfaction in the prospect of men being sent to their 
death in attacks against modern fortified positions. But it 
is no more pleasant to think of starving people to death. If 
war could be carried out by manning impregnable defences 
and making oneself unpleasant to one’s enemy, how happy 
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the Allies would be. But in 1914, and now again, we are 
faced with a challenge to the very foundations of civilised 
life among the nations ; and that challenge will not be met 
by the mere infliction of discomfort. 

The lesson of the last war does not conflict with, but rather 
fulfils, historic military doctrine. The Official History of the 
War contains much criticism of Germany’s mistakes when 
she was at a considerable inferiority in men and weapons. 
It was not numbers or weight of munitions that caused her 
to halt before Amiens. It was the breakdown of the human 
machine. This alone explains why she chose to attack when 
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she might have remained impregnably on the defensive. 
this alone explains why, having chosen to attack, she halted 
when she was so near a victory that might have mean; 2 
agreed peace. The last war, and the developments which 
have occurred since 1918, do not support the simple solu. 
tions, do not change the fundamentals of war as a Strife of 
human wills. We cannot foresee how the war will develop 
and end. But at least we can see too much to take the 
initial manoeuvres for the ultimate end, too much to frame 
our policy on the assumption that mere mechanics wil] be 
the final determinant. 


GOERING AND HITLER 


From A CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN 


T is impossible to sum up the present prevailing mood in 
Germany in a word. Among the masses there exists a 
state of depression and apathy, mingled with illusions and 
hopes, while the higher bureaucracy, the officer class and 
party circles fluctuate between pessimism and optimism. 
Very few are out-and-out pessimists, but all realise that 
foreign and domestic difficulties are-on the increase for Ger- 
many, and that unless she forces a decision this year the 
advantage will go to the enemy. In critical circles an effort 
is being made to prove that the attitude in England and 
France has changed, the war being looked upon as a war 
no longer against the Hitler régime only, but against the 
whole German people, which still tolerates this régime 
despite growing discontent and opposition. In consequence, 
there is a growing fear of a new and worse Versailles, if the 
Allies win. 

The German opposition is thus now split into two camps. 
The one, and smaller, camp wants the collapse of the system 
in war. But this section lacks outstanding political brains 
and its connexion with the political émigrés abroad is getting 
looser every day. The other, and larger, camp wants to post- 
pone inner differences until later, and to get rid only of the 
worst defects of the system. It aims at union with the more 
moderate members of the party, whose leader, Goering, 
comes more and more to the fore. Among the higher leaders 
of the party tremendous fights are going on, which are 
directed mainly against Ribbentrop, Goebbels and Himmler. 
These struggles are directed by Goering, who enjoys the 
support inside the party of Rudolf Hess, the Fihrer’s deputy, 
Reich Minister of the Interior Frick, and others. The 
majority of the Generals, too, stand behind Goering, who has 
won over the leaders of industry and finance, and the intelli- 
gentsia. Since Goering is also the most popular Nazi leader 
among the masses, he is considered in all these circles as the 
man who alone can unite the German people. He also has 
sufficient force of character not to hesitate before any decision 
or responsibility, and can therefore see to it that internal 
reforms are brought about, and the abuses of the system 
removed. 

It is an interesting fact that in Berlin political circles today 
the main question is not what Hitler will do, but primarily 
what Goering wants, and whether he can succeed. Every- 
where it is considered important to be on good terms with 
Goering, and an attempt is made to support him in his efforts 
to win the really dominant influence in foreign and home 
politics, since he has become the sole dictator of Germany in 
the economic sphere. 

What does Goering want now? In foreign policy he stands 
for a re-vitalising of the German-Italian policy, and is 
opposed to the German-Russian friendship policy of Ribben- 
trop. The illusions of Hitler’s Foreign Minister both as to 
the striking power of the Russian Army and to Russian 
economic help have been destroyed even in Germany by the 
events of the last few months. The sacrifice of Finland to 
Soviet Russia was reached by Ribbentrop during his Moscow 
conversations, and occurred without consultation with the 
military or naval chiefs or even with Goering. Only Hitler 





knew of it. Goering has never forgiven the Foreign Ministe; 
for this, and since then has been his open and most dangerous 
enemy. Goering is working for Ribbentrop’s fall from 
power. This enmity is further strengthened by the fact tha 
Ribbentrop, it has now become known, while in Moscow 
abandoned not only Finland, but also Norway, to Stalin, in 
return for corresponding Soviet guarantees in South-East 
Europe and support against Britain. In North Europe, 
Ribbentrop earmarked only Denmark and Sweden as exclu. 
sive German spheres of influence. 

Ribbentrop has assured German support for these aims of 
Stalin, i.e., to secure the Norwegian sea-coast by the Finnish 
frontier, and Spitzbergen, so as to give Russia a sea-base on 
the Atlantic Ocean, because he aims at overthrowing British 
world domination with Russia’s help. This fact is only now 
made known, and only through an interesting Press cam- 
paign in the Nachtausgabe (afternoon paper in Berlin), in 
which Dr. Kriegh, on Goering’s orders, has brought this 
struggle behind the scenes into the light of day. Ribbentrop 
was furious about it, Goebbels denied it, but Goering had 
succeeded in letting the Ribbentrop-Stalin plans be known 
both at home and abroad. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that Goering is a 
friend of Britain’s. Since Hitler’s former love for Britain 
has changed to a fanatical hatred, no one can now be found 
in official circles who dare to advocate a compromise with 
Britain. The masses are being driven by propaganda into an 
anti-British attitude. Perhaps this is only on the surface, but 
it is to be seen everywhere. The anti-British song, by the 
poet, Hermann Loens, who fell in the last war, “ For we are 
sailing against England,” is the song most often heard, and is 
being distributed by Goebbels in thousands of gramophone 
records everywhere in the Reich and at the Front. Goering, 
in the struggle against England, wants above all to make sure 
of Italian help and support, and represents the opinion that 
Germany has to choose now between Italy and Russia ; there 
is only an “either . . . or” in this, and no “and also.” He 
is further convinced that his efforts to use Hungary and the 
Balkan countries more and more for the German wat 
economy can only succeed if Italy too supports them, and 
Herr von Clodius recently went from Bucharest to Rome, 
after having received from Goering personally very definite 
and far-reaching instructions before leaving Berlin. It is, 
moreover, not without interest that a special emissary from 
Goering was latterly in Italy, Prince Philip of Hesse. What 
Prince Philip, who, as is known, is a son-in-law of the Italian 
King, discussed in Italy has not become known. 

In home politics, it is now being said of Goering that he 
wants to remove Goebbels, Himmler and Heydrich, and to 
settle the Church question. Goering and Goebbels are old 
enemies, and the enmity of Goering towards Himmler and 
Heydrich is to be found less in the fact that Goering is an 
opponent of the brutal Gestapo methods than that he sees 
danger for himself and his political plans in the increasing 
power of Himmler, who, after Hitler himself (leaving the 
army aside), is the most powerful man in the Reich. Just 
as Goering on June 30th, 1934, with the help of the army; 
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prutally destroyed the power of the S.A. and of its leader, 
Rochm, so he now plans the removal of Himmler, because 
pe stands in his way. A stroke against this, the most hated 
man in Germany, would not only increase Goering’s popu- 
rity with the masses, but also with the officer corps. 
Himmler and Heydrich, since the Gestapo’s outrageous treat- 
ment of the Poles and Jews, which was even worse than the 
most horrible methods of the G.P.U., are being systematic- 
illy boycotted by the officer corps. There is only an official 
contact with them, and they avoid every social and private 
intercourse. This showed itself for the first time during 
Hitler’s entry into Warsaw. Himmler stood there quite 
isolated. All the high officers in Hitler’s entourage had 
deliberately moved away from him, in order to show openly 
their opposition to the Gestapo. Goering is utilising this 
srong opposition of the army to Himmler for his own ends. 

Since it is known that Goering has often appealed for the 
release of Pastor Niemoeller from the Sachsenhausen Con- 
centration camp, that he was against the terrible Jewish 
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pogrom ot November gth-1oth, 1938, and that he deposed 
the infamous Julius Streicher at the beginning of the war, it 
is hoped that he may be able to do much in the Church 
struggle and in the Jewish question. The aim of Goering is to 
become German Reichskanzler with the help of the army, 
and to have dictatorial powers, not only in economic but also 
in the entire foreign and home policy of the Reich. Hitler 
under such conditions would become simply the titulary 
head of the State. Towards Hitler himself Goering has 
always shown absolute loyalty, thus giving no cause for 
anxiety and offering his opponents no scope for suspicion. 
Hitler himself oscillates in his relationship with Goering 
between confidence and mistrust. Since, however, one of 
his most prominent characteristics in his relationship with his 
closest colleagues is an ever-recurring suspicion, Hitler does 
not want to alter the present power-relationships very much. 
Rivalries among the leaders of the party and the State are 
welcome to him, since by means of them the various leaders 
exhaust themselves and thus assure his own supremacy. 


THE WAY TO A CHRISTIAN POLICY 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


NE of the most hopeful figures of the last war never 

survived it. He was Gilbert Talbot. Toc H. is his 
memorial, but it might have been something greater still, 
an experiment in Christian statesmanship, by which we 
remember him. Unlike his brothers he chose not to seek 
ordination, because he was convinced that God had called 
him to another task, to become a Christian statesman in a 
sense different from such Christian statesmen of the past as 
Gladstone and Salisbury. Neither was his model. He 
meant, so the tradition runs, to hold aloof from the ordinary 
political parties, and to fight his elections and win power 
on what an American would call the Christian Ticket. The 
conception is bewildering, and a German bullet left him no 
chance of testing whether his was a far-sighted perception 
of reality or an idle dream. But it might have been the 
former. His was a rare spirit, and many who knew him 
believed as fully in his vision as they did in himself. 

Now we are at war again, and, almost punctually, the 
same kind of dream troubles the rest of our more creative 
spirits: Christian politics in a Christian polity ; there is 
otherwise no hope for England or for Europe. But the 
approach today is not the same as it was in 1914, and while 
no responsible thinker supposes that it is possible to make a 
Christian country without having in the process to act 
through political channels, nobody is suggesting the forma- 
tion of a Christian Party as a possible alternative to Labour 
oc the National Government. The new approach is still 
more radical and exacting. 

In England it is largely associated with the thinking of 
Christian laymen of the type of J. H. Oldham, T. S. Eliot, 
Middleton Murry, and Christopher Dawson. There are 
others as well, and they lead a considerable number of 
clergy. They form no group. So far as I know they are 
not in active association with each other, and their move- 
ment is at present a movement in thought only. But all 
their minds are moving in the same direction. That is 
likely enough, for the data on which every Christian mind 
is bound to work today are so impossible to mistake or mis- 
interpret. The point from which all Christian thinking is 
bound to start is God’s judgement on our civilisation. To 
judge a thing is to assess its value, and such a judgement 
becomes universally apparent in periods when the thing 
judged is, so to speak, shown up in its own consequences. 
Such a period is our own. The worth of our civilisation is 
being declared, and that worth is not great. The Christian 
must add that the little worth of our civilisation is precisely 
due to the extent to which the spirit of secularism has per- 
meated it. Hence his problem is clear: how to turn a 


secular into a theocratic civilisation with as little suffering as 
possible. For the prophet of 1914 it seemed natural to look 
first to Parliamentary action to effect the transformation. 
The prophets of 1940 are looking elsewhere. 

It is inevitable that they should, and the fact that they do 
is not in the least another facile, silly sneer at Par- 
liamentary institutions. But in the last ten years or so we 
have learned two new words, Leadership and Community, 
and between them they govern most modern thought. The 
very titles of the three books I have most in mind as I write 
are symptomatic of the changed approach of Christian 
thinkers to the “Kingdoms of this world.” They are 
Beyond Politics, The Price of Leadership, and The Idea of 
a Christian Society. Put them together, and what emerges? 
The necessary leadership will not come from Parliament, 
not because it is an effete body, but because we do wrong to 
look there. A community does not live through its legisla- 
ture alone ; it hardly expresses itself through its legislature 
at all. Its real soul, and its means of self-expression, is 
through the innumerable lesser communities within itself, 
artistic, economic, parochial. Before there can be seen even 
the beginnings of a Christian society the life of these lesser 
communities must, so to speak, be told in Christian phrases. 
The daily paper, the municipal orchestra, the town council, 
the Federation of British Industries, the Mineworkers’ 
Federation—these are the real centres of gravity and organs 
of creative social power. The real problem is how to make 
the incorporation of a governing Christian ethos into the 
essence of their being seem to them natural and practical. 

It is hard to imagine a stiffer proposition, but a good 
part of the difficulty lies in the fact that the technique for 
tackling it has hardly been explored, and the machinery 
does not exist. For this is a work quite beyond the scope of 
the ordinary diocesan-parochial organisation of religious 
force. The parishes are designed to offer to individuals, one 
at a time, the challenge of the Gospel, and this work is in 
all circumstances crucial, since it recruits the Christian indi- 
viduals to serve Christian policies. Without the steady 
maintenance of parochial work at its highest level, all talk 
of the best way to bring the Gospel to the community as 
such is academic chatter and no more. But, given that, what 
these thinkers are doing is to work out a new technique to 
build upon it. 

Leadership and Community are its keywords. They stress 
again and again that these two conceptions are not incom- 
patible but complementary. To put a soul into a secular 
organism is to provide it with consciously Christian leader- 
ship. It is for that reason that two of these books have so 
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much to say about education, and the need to spread the 
public-school training in leadership throughout the educa- 
tional system of the State. Leadership is a vital principle, 
even though totalitarianism has made its name stink. But it 
is only a life-giving principle when exercised from within 
the community and in conscious service of it. 

If it is true that this war is fought between Christian and 
Satanic principles, it is obvious that our English community 
must be girding up its loins to make of itself a Christian 
society, and that it will only survive the disillusion of the 
post-war years, when they come, if it is making such an 
effort. The suggestions of this mode of prophesy are a really 
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hopeful feature of our time. They may be riddled With 
every kind of practical difficulty, but they are genui 

contemporary, and they do tackle the issue ai its rea] point 
of gravity. Moreover, we must not exaggerate even the 
difficulties, for there is one tremendous asset which, so far 
as I remember, is not mentioned in any of these books. if 
is the apparently unquenchable theism of the ordinary map, 
No changing intellectual fashion, no march of science, 
horrifying disaster and no war seems able to drive out of 
his head the certainty that somewhere there is some gon 
of God. As long as that is true no Christian Policy js 
hopeless. "e 


WHY NORWAY WAS WRONG 


[The writer of this article, who has reasons for remaining anonymous, ts one of the highest non-official 
authorities on international law in Great Britain] 


HE official view of the Norwegian Government is that 

the British action in the case of the ‘ Altmark’ con- 
stituted not only an affront to the national dignity of Norway, 
but also a gross violation of international law and of neutral 
rights. Some friendly neutral observers, while expressing 
satisfaction at the outcome of the incident and agreeing that 
it may be supported on legal grounds, are inclined to suggest 
that Germany has put herself out of court by her own lawless 
conduct. and that the legal aspect of the matter is of 
secondary importance. An undercurrent of opinion in certain 


sections of the Press in this country reveals the same 
tendency—which, all things considered, is a pity. 
Actually, the case raises issues of wide significance. It is 


clearly desirable not to abandon lightly the valuable support 
which international law undoubtedly lends to the British 
action. For this reason it must be a matter for some regret 
that the original pronouncements of the Admiralty and of 
the Government relied on arguments and assertions which 
are not acceptable io an international lawyer. The official 
view, as originally put, was that the ‘ Altmark’ is a man-of- 
war, that enemy prisoners brought on a belligerent vessel 
into a neutral port or neutral territorial waters must be 
released, that the Norwegian authorities had negligently, if 
not wilfully, failed to ascertain the presence of British 
prisoners on board the ‘ Altmark,’ and that the British naval 
forces were therefore fully entitled to resort to self-help. 

It will be suggested below that even on the assumption that 
the ‘Altmark’ is a man-of-war the action of the British 
destroyer can be completely justified, but international 
lawyers in this and other countries must have read with no 
little surprise the assertion that as the ‘ Altmark’ was a 
man-of-war, her prisoners ought, for that reason, to have 
been released and that she ought to have been searched with 
that object in view. It is a clear rule of international law 
that belligerent men-of-war admitted into neutral ports and 
territorial waters enjoy the privileges of extra-territoriality, 
that they are not subject to any jurisdictional act (including 
search) on the part of the neutral State, and that any prisoners 
of war which they may carry are not released by the mere 
fact of temporary entry into neutral jurisdiction. The situa- 
tion changes when, for some reason or other, it is found 
necessary to intern the warship, for instance, when she over- 
stays the twenty-four hours or other prescribed period. This 
being so, it is not surprising that the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister found it convenient to base his statement on a refu- 
tation of the British view that the ‘ Altmark’ is a warship, 
and therefore subject to search. It is perhaps a pity that he 
should have been supplied with so easy a target. And, for 


obvious reasons, it is regrettable that in their desire to prove 
that the ‘ Altmark’ was a war vessel the British authorities 
relied on the argument that she carried some limited arma- 
ment. 

The legal justification of the action taken by the British 
naval forces could have been properly based on the view that 


the ‘ Altmark’ was not an ordinary man-of-war. that she 
was not entitled to the privileges ordinarily enjoyed by men- 
of-war, and that the prisoners were therefore entitled 
release under a generally accepted rule of international jaw 
According to that rule belligerent prisoners of war brought 
into neutral jurisdiction under armed guard (other thay 
that of a man-of-war) are entitled to immediate release 
This rule is of general application in land warfare, and 
there are good reasons of principle for applying it % 
territorial waters. 

If the ‘ Altmark’ was not an ordinary man-of-war, thea 
she was subject to that rule, including the resulting duty of 
the Norwegian authorities to search her, and, after Norway 
had failed in that duty, the British forces were entitled, as 
a measure of self-help, to take the necessary action. But 
is it correct to say that the ‘ Altmark’ is not a man-of-war? 
The answer is that although she must be regarded as an 
auxiliary unit of the German navy, that circumstance does 
not bring her within the category of men-of-war entitled to 
the full immunities and privileges enjoyed by war vessels 
in neutral ports. There is impressive authority for that 
proposition. But Norway was wrong either way. 

However, although the original British assertion that the 
* Altmark” was a man-of-war and that therefore Norway 
was bound to search her with the view to effecting the 
release of prisoners is an obvious non sequitur, Great Britain 
might have chosen to assert that if, as contended by Norway, 
the ‘Altmark’ was a man-of-war, then the conduct of 
Norway in permitting her to stay in Norwegian territorial 
waters for a period exceeding the normal twenty-four hours 
constituted a breach of her neutral duties, and that Great 
Britain, faced with a breach of neutrality in circumstances 
in which a mere passive protest would have been intolerable, 
was entitled to resort to self-help. This argument is, it is 
believed, unimpeachable in international law, and it is 
highly satisfactory to note that this country has relied on 
it in the more recent Governmental pronouncements. It 1s 
an argument which Norway will not find it easy to refute. 
The Norwegian Neutrality Regulations of May 27, 1938, 
following a generally acknowledged rule of international 
law, lay down that belligerent warships are prohibited, save 
in exceptional circumstances, from remaining in Norwegian 
ports or territorial waters for more than twenty-four hours. 
But it is clear that the ‘ Altmark’ had been in Norwegian 
territorial waters for more than twenty-four hours before 
the encounter with the ‘ Cossack’ took place ; moreover, 
the Norwegian authorities admitted that they had given the 
‘Altmark’ a general permission to navigate through the 
Norwegian territorial waters. Such conduct cannot be 
squared with the obligations which international law imposts 
upon neutrals—particularly in a case in which the presence 
of Britisk prisoners on board the vessel in question was 4 
matter of some notoriety. 

In view of this it is highly probable that an impartial 
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international tribunal would hold that, apart from the un- 
fortunat2 legal flaw in the original British presentation of 
the case, the British position is consistent with international 
aw and that the conduct of Norway was contrary toe her 
guties of neutrality. This being so, it would be undesirable 
« weaken the British position by relying, even by way of 


By ERWIN 

T is worth while noting in passing that a broad streak of 

sanity is now running through the official side, at least, of 
Anglo-American relations. The latest maxim at the State 
Department is “ Reach for the telephone, not the typewriter.” 
That is to say, when something has to be done about the 
many issues which arise out of the war, the diplomatic pre- 
cent now in effect is to talk things over either with Lord 
Lothian or with London. The transatlantic telephone has 
become an invaluable aid. And so the waspish official notes 
which characterised Anglo-American relations before our 
participation in the last war are now few and far between. 
Cordial, though candid, personal diplomacy has taken their 
place. Lord Lothian, in Washington, with his persuasive 
personal qualities, and Ambassador Kennedy in London, 
equally endowed, are the chief exponents of the new tech- 
nique. 

Meantime, the American public and its mouthpiece, 
Congress, continue to be pulled to and fro over the question 
of a loan to Finland and its implications. Isolationism has 
certainly not weakened in recent weeks, but powerful groups 
have been organised to support the loan and various other 
indirect aids to the Allies as well as to Poland. The 
nation will be in the throes of this conflict for a long time to 
come, it is now clear, and there is little to add about the 
division of forces which are engaged in this great tug of war. 
Upon its outcome, no doubt, much in future world history 
depends, but in turn events in Europe and Asia exert the 
most direct bearing on the American decision. We wait, in 
a word, upon the events of the spring. 

Although it would be wearisome to continue the old 
analysis of this internal struggle, there is much that is new 
and important to say about domestic affairs. Most of it has a 
great bearing on world issues. First of all, the American 
economic indices have levelled off and are slipping down- 
ward. If they continue to decline, there will certainly be a 
powerful reaction toward the Republicans, and the Democrats 
will be swept from office in the autumn. The upturn of 
mid and late 1939 is now referred to as “an inventory 
boom,” and the stimulative effect of the war on some indus- 
tries has been more than counterbalanced by declines in other 
export commodities. If this coming stringency has any effect 
on foreign policies it may be the same as in 1914-15: a 
tendency to encourage loans to belligerents and otherwise to 
seek to profit by the war. If it is demonstrated that 
neutrality is not a comfortably profitable state of affairs, 
pressure for more active assistance may mount up. 

Second, all the signs of political reaction are present. 
Congress is voting budget economies, an unheard-of event in 
an election year. The reductions even threaten to curb 
somewhat the towering national defence estimates, and are 
likely to cut quite deeply into some favourite New Deal 
agencies. | Moreover, various investigatory bodies of 
Congress are continuing to uncover rather extreme adminis- 
trative measures of parts of the New Deal. The Dies Com- 
mittee went through this phase earlier, and is now hard on 
the trail of the pro-Nazis. Father Coughlin and the Christian 
Front, which is an odd amalgam of German-American 
Bundists and violent anti-Jewish and anti-British Irishmen, 











are now on the run. But the Dies Committee may turn back 


alternatives, either on the general lawlessness of the German 
conduct of the war or even on the exceptional right to dis- 
regard the law by acting in self-preservation. The 
“Cossack” merely substituted herself for the Norwegian 
authorities in enforcing, with studied and exemplary 
restraint, a clear rule of international law. 


AMERICA’S GOLD GLUT 


D. CANHAM [by Air Mail 
to attack the New Deal at any time. Committees investigat- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board, which is the key 
organisation administering the newly legalised state of collec- 
tive bargaining in the United States, have decided that 
the Board went much too far to the Left. From all quarters 
moderation of domestic policy is in the wind. 

Among its many problems, the nation is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of one which has a real effect on the 
Allies: the hoard of gold piled up in our repository in the 
Kentucky hills. The United States has now put back in 
“them thar hills” no less than $17,600,000,000, or 60 per 
cent. of the world’s supply of monetary gold. In 1934 we 
had about $4,000,000,000 worth of gold. We increased its 
value upon devaluing the dollar and purchasing monetary 
gold by $3,000,000,000. The greater part of the remaining 
increase, nearly $10,000,000,000, has come flowing in from 
abroad, for gold is our greatest commodity. 

During the ‘twenties the United States financed its exports 
behind a heightening tariff-wall by means of loans abroad. 
In the thirties we did the same thing by accepting imports 
of gold and paying for them at $35 an ounce. By such 
devious processes have we evaded accepting the fact that a 
creditor must admit imports. But now the hoard of gold 
has given us pre-Midas digestive pains—we can feel our 
normal economic diet stiffening into yellow metal. We are 
fearful that at this rate we shall soon have nearly all of the 
world’s monetary gold, that it will lose much of its value, 
and we shall be left with another default. As a matter of 
fact, that would probably not hurt us a great deal, any more 
than the cessation of war-debt payments or the default of 
private obligations hurt. Probably it would have been 
better, for many reasons, to cancel the war-debts, to accept 
our balance of payments during the ’twenties and "thirties in 
useful goods instead of in loans or in gold. But we did not 
do so and it is too late now. 

While the war has dried up the flow of private gold from 
British and French nationals, it has increased export by 
Governments and stimulated new production. Since pur- 
chases by the Allies are soon likely to exceed their sales here 
by a constantly widening margin, almost the only possible 
way of achieving balance, short of loans, is through shipment 
of gold. There are several ways by which the golden tide 
could be stemmed. The United States Treasury could with- 
draw from the market. But at once the price of gold would 
fall disastrously. Our own stock would drop to a fraction 
of its price. We would have to write vast sums off the price 
at which our hoard is entered on the national books. Our 
real wealth would not change by this operation, but the effect 
on popular thinking might be shocking. 

Moreover, if we should cease accepting gold in payment 
for goods, the purchasing-power of the Allies would suffer 
severely. As one authority explained here recently, the effect 
would be the same as presenting Hitler with an advantage 
worth twenty army corps. Public opinion, however per- 
turbed by the golden tide, would not accept such an inter- 
vention in the war. We could curb the tide by applying an 
import-tax on gold. That, too, would penalise the Allies. 
Foreign currencies might be forced to depreciate because 
their present relative stability is based in large part on the 
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steady shipment of gold to offset our favourable balance of 
payments. 

In all the circumstances, it would ‘seem that the United 
States must stand by and watch the golden tidal wave sweep 
into the country. It has now become our contribution to 
the Allied prosecution of the war. When peace comes, to 
reverse the flow it would probably be necessary to reduce 
American tariffs—by legislative or monetary means—to the 
point where we would have a steady excess of imports over 


CAN THE POOR SAVE? 


RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


By 


ITHIN recent weeks the phrase “ the vicious spiral of 

inflation’ has suddenly leapt from the comparative 
calm of economic text-books on to the lips of millions of 
worried people. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon 
have sternly warned us that unless we restrict consump- 
tion we shall begin (if we have not already done so) to 
ascend this disastrous financial stairway. 

In war-time a far greater proportion of our national 
resources, men, factories, ships and foreign exchange, is 
spent on war purposes. This means that the production 
and import of goods for civilian consumption, food, 
clothes, furniture and so on has to be reduced. Thus, 
there is far less to go round. The demand for fewer goods 
forces up prices (e.g., torch batteries) unless the Govern- 
ment at once steps in and rigidly controls the cost of living. 
If prices and profits are not effectively controlled, wages 
naturally attempt to follow the rising cost of living. 

Inflation, then, is the process of these two factors chasing 
one another up a spiral, with wages, be it noted, always in 
the rear, and the wage-earner, to say nothing of the un- 
employed and those on small pensions, always suffering. 
Therefore, the Government says, cut down consumption 
and lend your savings to the State. Now, quite apart from 
the main issue as to whether the Government has effectively 
played its part by co-ordinating our economic effort and 
ruthlessly controlling prices and profits, there is one 
extremely important question to which the man in the 
black-out has not yet had a clear reply. No one in the 
Government has yet attempted to give the public any 
guidance as to the things upon which they may save and 
the things upon which they may safely spend. Both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon have very plainly 
hinted that it is the lower-income groups who are now 
expected to reduce consumption. Sir John has told us that 
two-thirds of the national consumption of goods is by people 
with incomes not exceeding £5 a week. Taxation of the 
rich and of those people with over {5 a week is now, we 
are informed, nearly as high as is possible, or, as The Times 
in explaining Mr. Chamberlain’s speech put it, contribu- 
tions from this source (the rich) are approaching their 
limits. 

Quite frankly, are they? Before we can ask the poor— 
who incidentally provide us with the major proportion of 
our man-power—to make drastic sacrifices, we must be 
quite certain that equality of sacrifice is fact and not 
fiction. Before the war (and an increase of Is. 6d. in the 
standard rate of income-tax has not significantly altered 
the position) 90 per cent. of the people had incomes below 
£5 a week and drew only just over one half of the total 
national income. The remaining 10 per cent. therefore 
accounted for the other half. To use Sir John’s figures 
then, 90 per cent. of the people only consume two-thirds 
whilst 10 per cent. are responsible for one-third of the 
national consumption. Is this equality? 

But let us go farther. Supposing we define the rich as 


those with incomes of over £2,000 a year, then we can 
say that half of 1 per cent. of the people take one-sixth of 
the national income. 


Whilst a reasonable average figure 
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exports. Then our gold hoard might become an asset, 
portable in itself. But many traditional American objection, 
to low tariffs or their equivalent would have to be destroyed, 
Since such a reversal is unlikely, the tangible Prospect 
many Americans think—is that our gold store will become 
the equivalent of the war-debts of the last war—an uncollect. 
able asset. This time, however, we are contributing to the 


Allies and enemies alike. Only this week a $5,600,099 
shipment from hated Russia arrived in San Francisco, 


for the wage of an adult male wage-earner in Great Britain 
is 66s. per week, or £170 a year, there are about §00 
people in this country with incomes of £170 a day or {7 
an hour. Can we view such disparities with complacency? 
You may inflict a 50 per cent. cut on the £170 a day man 
but what is that compared with the hardships endured 
by the £170 a year man as a result of the rise of 12 per 
cent. in the cost of living since last September? 

Apart from the enormous fissure between the Privileged 
and the under-privileged, there still remains the question, 
can the poorer classes restrict consumption and, if so, how? 
Sir John Orr has told us that 50 per cent. of the population 
with a weekly income of less than £1 per head spend under 
8s. per head per week on food, and that the diet of these 
people is deficient both in essential minerals and vitamins, 
An advertising authority, Sir William Crawford, in his book 
The People’s Food, states that 51.7 per cent. of the popv- 
lation, or Over 23,000,000 individuals, are living in homes 
where the weekly consumption of food falls below the cost 
of the League of Nations diet recommended as the mini- 
mum necessary for optimum health. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that this large section of the people cannot re- 
strict their consumption of food without running a grave 
risk to their health—and to the nation’s well-being. More- 
over, as the results of innumerable social surveys show, 
whenever incomes rise the quality of the food purchased 
rises in proportion, and it is doubtful whether these people 
can restrict consumption on clothes and furniture to any 
appreciable extent. 

If there can be little saving on food, furniture or clothes, 
how then can the under-privileged possibly save? We 
know today that the more children there are in a family 
the lower is the standard of nutrition. This is startlingly 
illustrated by the fact that the death-rate from pneumonia 
and bronchitis among children under one in the poorest 
classes exceeds that of infants of the rich and middle-classes 
by 572 per cent. War or peace, this terrible difference 
must be resolved. It is therefore the large family—over 
three in number—-that breeds poverty, and therein lies the 
answer to our question. The poor, on whom we have relied 
for so long to maintain our already low birth-rate, will, #f 
they have to make drastic sacrifices, reduce the size of their 
families. They did it in the last war, and they will do it 
again, particularly if there is not real equality of sacrifice 
amongst all. It is for them the only way, for children are 
non-productive units for at least 14 years. 

Our total casualty-list in unborn children during 1914 
18 was approximately 600,000. Then we were reproducing 
ourselves, and the population-problem was not important. 
Today we are losing one-quarter of the population every 
generation and have not been replacing ourselves since 
1925. By 1950—without the effects of war—we are likely 
to have more people over sixty than children under fifteen. 
Our replacement-rate today is considerably lower than that 
of either France or Germany. 

Inflation will hit hardest the very section of our people 
upon whom we rely to provide us with the wealth of citizens 





and a future destiny among the nations. Had the under 
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ivileged maintained the same birth-rate as the rich during 
the last thirty years we should not now have had sufficient 
man-power to fight this war. Can we then expect this 
“shabby scuffle of tired people ” (as Masterman called them) 
to make drastic sacrifices whilst so much inequality of wealth 
and health persists? By all means let everyone share the 
burdens of the fight against aggression, but let us be sure 
that these burdens are equally borne and do not fall dis- 
proportionately upon the poor and upon our citizens of the 


future. 


APATHY AND WASTE 


By C. A. E. CHUDLEIGH 

T is evident that in the matter of the salvage and re- 

utilisation of those surplus household products loosely 
known as “waste,” a drastic revision of outlook is neces- 
sary. Since long years of abundance have made us, as a 
nation, careless of the unconsidered trifle, the problem which 
now faces us is largely a new one, for even in the throes of 
the last war no national technique was perfected for the 
scientific exploitation of this source of national wealth in cll 
its many branches. Nor, of course, has anything in that 
direction been seriously attempted since, and the result is 
that the facts and figures on which such a technique could 
be quickly built up are not sufficient for the purpose. It 
may be computed, however, that at the present moment 
valuable material of which the nation stands in need is being 
thrown away at the rate of at least 12 million tons per annum. 
The value of this in money at present prices is incalculable, 
but the cost of throwing it away may be put at £7} million 
a year. 

We can no longer afford to say, with a shrug, that this is 
one of the things they manage better in Germany. While 
the present position is allowed to continue we are being 
defeated by Germany on this sector of the economic front. 
If we are to bring the war to the desired speedy conclusion 
we must defeat Germany on every sector of every front. 

In the first place, these materials should no longer be 
referred to as “ refuse” or “ waste,” or classed under such 
headings with old tea-leaves and carpet-sweepings. By 
analogy, what farmer who rears valuable calves and pigs on 
“skim” would class that residue of his milk with his hedge- 
parings ? 

It follows, then, in the second place, that local authorities, 
or the agents with whom many of them have contracts for the 
collection and destruction of “ refuse,” cannot be expected, 
under their existing arrangements, to take on the enormous 
and highly technical new task of collecting and sorting a 
variety of other material, storing it in places of safety, 
and eventually despatching it to the various places where 
the different classes of product may be required. If local 
authorities are to be held responsible for the thorough 
and efficient organisation of this important work, a complete 
overhaul of their present arrangements or contracts will be 
necessary. 

During the last war many of us will no doubt remember 
having seen magazine and newspaper articles with such 
titles as “ Fortunes From Waste.” It is quite certain that 
no local authority is going to spend its own energies and 
the ratepayers’ money to assist anyone to make a fortune 
out of the country’s need of so-called “waste” in this 
war. It is equally certain that every local authority would 
readily organise an efficient service for the rescue of surplus 
material within its area if it could see its way clear to cover 
the heavy costs incurred. And in view of the importance 
of such a service and of the reputed value of the material 
thus added to the country’s war stores, it would be only 
equitable that any surplus realised should be placed to 
the relief of burdensome war-time rates. In view, further, 
of the general falling off in Local Government works conse- 
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quent on the need for economy, such a service would pro- 
vide a badly needed outlet for the employment of surplus 
and unskilled labour. 

It remains for the Minister of Supply, his Controller of 
Salvage, and the latter’s doubtless adequate staff, to for- 
mulate a scheme in every detail. So far, after two months 
of service, Councils have received from them a gentle rain 
of printed matter, urging them to scrutinise and preserve 
certain of the more obviously desirable portions of their 
“refuse,” and emphasising the value and the need of such 
articles. But of constructive guidance or enlightenment on 
the matter of costs, or on the difficulties of collection and 
transit mentioned above, or of any attempt to catalogue the 
entire range of required materials, from old houses and 
motor-cars to cigarette cartons and match-boxes, not a word 
or a sign has yet appeared. 

In the meantime some of the larger cities have made 
worthy efforts to tackle the problem in their own ways, and 
have succeeded in covering their costs, though in the case 
of clean paper only one-fifteenth of the available supply is, 
on an average, at present being rescued. At St. Austell, 
credit must be given to the local Ratepayers’ Association, 
who have devoted their organisation and their funds to the 
work and who hope to be able to hand over a half-yearly sum 
to the relief of the rates. In other urban and rural districts, 
the pathetic sight of Boy Scouts spending their rare half- 
holidays towing hand-carts round in a gallant quest for ten 
thousand tons of national wealth may distress the thoughtful 
passer-by. 


FAREWELL, ENGLAND* 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


At Sea, Eastward-Bound. 

QO; the European impact upon Asia that of England is 

far the greatest. English social conventions, English 
standards in literature, in science, in politics and economics 
are accepted by Asia without question, and emulated even 
if it be spasmodically. There is definitely a bondage, but 
how much of it is a willing bondage is still uncertain, since 
the desire to sever it seems so half-hearted. 

And for a British subject, in this case from Ceylon, to 
spend the space between his twenty-ninth and thirty-eighth 
years in the land of his rulers is a fruitful experience. Unless 
he is of the Very Elect, familiar with the Ritz and able to 
pronounce the Belvoir Hunt correctly, he goes about during 
his sojourn perpetually questioning within himself. Why? 
Who is to blame? Shall the solution of everything be left 
to Providence? 

Why, for example, all this dependence, with all the accom- 
panying devastation to one’s self-respect? Why all these 
humiliations? Why the patronage, which even at the best of 
times is so embarrassing to patron and beneficiary cqually? 
The unprejudiced Englishman analyses the troubles of 
subject races as being not political, but of a personal nature. 
“We have snubbed them too long and too often,” he says. 
It is very good of him to admit that, but it does not solve the 
inadequacies as he of the subject race feels them. 

Who is to blame? Certainly not the conqueror. No 
conqueror, however vile his manner and methods of con- 
quest, is to be blamed. The conquered allowed themselves 
to be reduced to such a position, either through national 
indifference, /aisser-faire, individual selfishness, or through a 
general state of decadence involving all the above qualities 
and more, as to be a prey for conquest. And if they were 
blameless, but were conquered simply because they were 
weaker, and the conqueror stronger, well then that is for 
God’s tribunal until we have an effective Tribunal of the 


* Apologies are due to Scottish readers for the writer’s concen- 
tration on Britain south of Tweed. 
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Nations. Of all conquerors the English have been the best, 
and the only conquerors destined to bequeath a legacy of 
culture to those over whom they have ruled. Consider the 
Spaniards in South America, and the Portuguese in the East. 
And of modern imperialisms thar of England is the only one 
that does not foresee a complete extinction (through absorp- 
tion or annihilation) of the non-European races. Common 
sense, statesmanship, expediency, and le* it be admitted, 
conscience, have contributed to this policy 


A standard is just what it should be, something to measure 
oneself by. And the English, subject to the usual short- 
comings of human nature, have since Tudor times, 
desperately tried to acquit themselves by the Christian 
standard. There is hope in that much-mocked gesture, “I 
mean to say, dammit (puff! puff!) it’s not done.” Either 
according to the ten Commandments, or by the Queensberry 
Rules, or according to the unwritten law of Pukkasahibdom, 
the English conscience can be appealed to—which is saying 
something in these aggressively competitive times we live in. 
There is also this to be remembered: England is the only 
country which set itself out to include “ gentlemen ” among 
its exports—even though now and then the article is sub- 
standard. And to add to it all there is the Englishman’s 
readiness to be criticised and even to criticise himself as part 
of a pose. 

These then are the things that have so subtly and none 
the less firmly bound us her subjects to England. It is 
almost a spell, one that has taken a hundred and fifty years 
or so in the weaving. Could it be possible, one asks oneself, 
that our own culture, our institutions, our standards of 
personal and social conduct built up through so many 
centuries, have been superseded so completely and, in many 
instances ousted? Yet this is the truth. And a further 
explanation, in addition to those given already, 1s that there 
is a cultural affinity between England and Asia. Not for- 
getting ancient Greece, there has been no such cultural 
affinity between say, Latin Europe and Asia. Especially in 
its tardiness towards industrialisation, its grudging submis- 
sion to business efficiency, its cultivated apathy towards life 
and the means of livelihood considered as a serious business, 
England has struck a chord of sympathy in the Oriental 
heart. Well, then, there is all this to mitigate the case from 
our point of view as subjects. 

By the same token, and thanks to the relative freedom 
allowed us, there is today a widespread desire on our part 
to measure up to our rulers, to be able to greet them as man 
to man, as equal to equal. The Englishman’s patriotism, by 
its very lack of aggressiveness, is infectious. It must be 
good to be able to uphold one’s own country, to be proud 
of one’s culture and antecedents. Only in the service of 
one’s country has both employment and unemployment any 
significance. 

To all this seemingly there is no opposition, but on the 
contrary every encouragement, from England. But it lays 
a very definite responsibility on us who have for so long 
had things done for us. No longer would I say that we in 
Asia could afford to leave things to Kismet, to Providence. 
We must plan for the future, intelligently ; we must create 
our destiny. We must learn to trust our own people, no 
matter how often in the initial stages they may let us down. 
We must be ready to be ordered about, to be ruled (if 
necessary to be mis-ruled) by our own people. None of 
this need be at the expense of Europe, certainly least of 
all of England. Gratitude is the supremest of Oriental 
virtues, and there is much to be grateful for, to England. 
Five years ago when the prospect of returning to my country 
seemed near, I was in a dilemma, as an Asian, as to how 
much to reject of Europe and how much to accept. I feel 
that no longer. We want the gold from wherever we can 
get it, but we must remember not to bring the mud along 
with it. Wash it at its source and bring to Asia only the 
gold. 
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Indoor Spring 


A little taste of spring, more real than the Roman 
or forced bulb, may be had by putting sprays of haze] 
other nut in water. Though the catkins are quite firm an 
tight when plucked, they will turn golden and show they 
pollen within two or three days, and a day or two later th 
crimson female flowers, unseen at first, will open wigs, 
Over and above the beauty there is a sort of excitement Hi 
watching the quick process of expansion in the two strange) 
different sorts of flower. 4 


hyaciny 


Vain Foresight 

Most of us have had evidence of the migration of mice » 
our houses or sheds. Here is a quaint example of their i. 
genious ways of fending for the winter. A gardener, rendered 
idle by the weather, left his garden boots for some while ; 
a shed. When he at last went to put them on again, he fou 
both without laces. Slipping on one of the boots he fej 
certain roughness, and on investigation of the cause pull: 
out the missing laces cut neatly into about two-inch lengr} 
and among the laces a good quantity of spinach seeds, ea 
of which must have been carried separately from an upp: 
shelf. The mouse is a great hoarder against winter hung. 
and discomfort; but it is the old story: 

“The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


The gardener has lost his laces and the mouse its two-coury 
meals. 


A Summer Record 

It is difficult, as Shakespeare observed, to think of fantasi 
summer events while still wallowing in winter snows, but: 
record of butterfly immigrations last year makes the fe 
possible. We usually think of migration in terms of birds, 
winter as in summer, but insect migration is on a consider- 
able scale, and some curious observations were made lis 
summer and autumn. The common white (incidentally th 
only butterfly that is at all injurious to crops) usually comes 
over the North Sea from the Baltic and appears, sometimes i 
immense quantity, on the East Coast—at Scolt Head, fer 
example. Last summer this species preferred the Chann 
and started in large numbers from the coast of France, which 
sent us fewer Painted Ladies than usual. Country observer 
may be reminded that any observations of the migrant specie 
of butterfly and moth may be fruitfully reported to those wh 
are investigating this interesting point in natural history. 
good deal of the information (of which some of the mos 
interesting has come from lighthouses and lightships) has bee 
collated by Dr. Williams at Rothamsted, Herts. 





A French Lily 

A scarcely credible example of plant-migration reaches m 
from a soldier in France. The appearance of a strange lil 
found growing near the coast was reported to me last Septen- 
ber, but the description did not justify a guess as to 


identity. It has now been identified, I am told, as Lilium 
Longiflorum, the lovely autumn-flowering St. Helena lily, ‘ 
which I have more than once written. Can a bulb hat 


In any case, the appearance «i 


survived a long sea journey? 
In England it must & 


this lily in such a place is remarkable. 
taken into the house in winter. 


Why Not Weather ? 

The weather, as we all know, is a hush-hush subject, til « 
is old history, but that is no good reason for changing & 
word. Weather has become an adjective instead of a substat 
tive. The B.B.C., that guardian of our language, alwa 
changes weather into “ weather conditions,” a conversion tt! 
has no particular purpose. Even the country prophet, restor 
to his place by the absence of forecasts, begins to accept the 
conditions! To refer to past weather, one of its many odd: 
ties has been the sudden complete changes in the direction © 
the wind, bringing no change in “ conditions.” Once more ¥ 
read and tap our glass with the old interest, but discover that 
even this guide against all precedent disregards the changitt 
wind. W. Beacn. THOMAS. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LEEPING in Sussex the other night I was aroused at 
dawn by the sound of a bugle, and in the field across 
the road I could see men in battle-dress hurrying over the 
snow in twos and threes hoisting their great straps across 
their shoulders as they ran. The khaki of their uniforms 
seemed dark green against the glimmer of the snow. I 
should have expected it to look black or deep brown. They 
fell in, and while I still watched them they swung down 
together across the field and out by the gate into the lane 
below. Away they swung, great green bodies and pink faces, 
still hitching at their straps and helmets to make them settle 
easily. I crept back to my bed, hating being middle-aged, 
wondering what all these young men were thinking as they 

swung, in the winter dawn, down the Sussex lanes: 
“What of the faith and fire 
We who march away, 
Ere the break of day, 

To hazards whence no tears can win us?” 
These men were marching to no hazards ; they were march- 
ing in the direction of Eastbourne. Yet it seemed to me, 
that February morning, as if in their faith and fire they had 

in fact swung out along the Menin road. 


* * 


within us, 


. * 


What are they thinking of, these men, as they crunch 
along the English lanes or kick their heavy boots against 
the door-step of their biilets, jerking of the snow which has 
wedged between the nails? Even then the trail of snow 
follows them along the wet boarding of the passages, into the 
little rooms where the smoke of their breath steams upon 
the window-panes, and the instructor spreads his praying- 
mat of canvas and lies down to perform his liturgy upon the 
Bren or Lewis gun. “ Place the palm of the left hand. . .” 
They sit round on benches, gazing down upon their in- 
structor, craning over each other’s shoulders, while upstairs 
the lonely one, the one who has got lumbago, sits upon his 
palliasse staring a trifle vacantly at the seven other palliasses 
in the room, with their blankets folded neatly, and above 
them the mess-tin, the fork, the knife, the spoon. 


* + * 


What do these young men think about when they stand 
there looking out upon the snow falling? Is there any faith 
within them or any fire? Or is it just a dumb acceptance of 
the snow falling, and the interminable sound of boots upon 
wooden flooring, and the smell of stew bubbling all after- 
noon upon the kitchen stove? Even boredom has become 
a matter of discipline and routine. How little space remains 
for them between the fear of forgetting any of their duties 
and the exhaustion which remains when once their duties 
have been done. How little time in which to step aside from 
it all, to recall the days when their thighs moved indepen- 
dently of the thighs of others, when there was some choice 
between alternatives, when they could have sat there without 
a pressing time-table and considered the causes and the pos- 
sible outcome of this Unjust Necessity which holds them in 
Its grip, 

+ * * * 

Iam amazed by the acquiescence of this generation. Yet 
Were the young men of 1914 so very different? Was there 
really so much faith and fire about us? I do not recollect 
that the men who marched away in the autumn dawns of 
1914 were in any sense conscious that their purpose was to 
make the world safe for democracy or to fight a war which 
should end all wars. They went off much as the young men 
of today go off, patient, bewildered, acquiescent. Yet if we 
compare the two states of mind there are certain differences 
which certainly can be observed. There is the difference, 
in the first place, in the nature of their experience. The 
young men of August, 1914, felt that within a few short 
weeks they would be chasing Uhlans across the fields of 





Flanders, or routing out Hussars from the coverts of the 
Ardennes. The young men today have no such expectations, 
and their anticipation of war is of something far less adven- 
turous, less heroic, less individual, less fluid. In 1914, again, 
it was believed that victory would be both rapid and over- 
whelming, after which we should return immediately to 
exactly the same life as before. Today there is no such 
certainty. 


* * * * 


And then there is a difference in what we used to call 
“ patriotism.” In 1914 there may have been as many or as 
few disloyal people as there are today; but the loyal people 
who constituted the vast majority were all loyal to the same 
cause, the cause of their own country. Loyalty today is far 
less uniform, and there are many young men in our univer- 
sities who feel, or believe that they feel, a deeper loyalty to 
economic theory than they do to national fact. It is this 
disintegration of loyalties which constitutes the greatest 
difference between 1914 and today. I hope shortly to be 
speaking at several of our universities, and to be able to 
decide in my own mind whether this indignation at the out- 
rage committed by Finland upon poor little Russia is mere 
escapism or something more. For the moment however I 
prefer to regard it as escapism, and as such as a transitional 
phenomenon. 

* * * * 

And how transitional, in truth, are these fashions in feel- 
ing. For the last thirty years I have constantly revisited 
Oxford and have invariably been astonished by the con- 
tinuity of types. Gazing down from high table upon the 
undergraduates below I have amused myself by recognising 
in the 1936 vintage exactly the same types as existed in 1906. 
That young man, over there, who differs from his fellows in 
that he wears a suit of blue serge, is identical with Percy 
Landau of 1906, whose mother gave musical parties in 
Curzon Street, and in whose room could be found bound 
editions of Meredith and a photograph of the Parma 
Correggio. That red-headed young man with the freckles in 
the brown sports coat is identical with Jim Murchison, who 
kept a bull-terrier in the Randolph stables, and who became 
an engineer in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s refinery 
at Abadan. Decade after decade do these young men renew 
their types, dark or fair, hard or soft, raw-boned or supple, 
glum or gay. Yet in spite of this identity of renewal I have 
noticed, in my close experience of Oxford, successive tides 
or waves in the prevailing fashion of feeling. 

* . 7 o 

Especially noticeable are these tides or waves in matters 
of sex. Oxford seems to undergo rhythmic variations 
between puritanism and profligacy every ten years. The 
truly startling levity of the period between 1890 and 1900 
was followed by the muscular asceticism which coincided, 
strangely enough, with the reign of Edward VII. The influx 
of rich and turbulent princes from Austria and Russia 
which occurred round about 1910 ushered in a period of 
grave laxity which might have attained serious dimensions 
but for the outbreak of the First German War. This 
epidemic was delayed rather than repressed. With the 
return of Oxford to its academic self in 1920 there opened 
ten years of which I like to speak but hesitate to write. 
And then came the great puritan revival of the ‘thirties. 
They were less pompous and more tolerant than the puritans 
of my own generation, yet they possessed the true Calvinist 
sneer for the weaknesses of lesser mortals. A fine genera 
tion, finer perhaps than any Oxford has known. And today 
they swing out across the snow, hitching their heavy strans 
over their shoulders, a profoundly faithful generation with- 
out a faith, There are moments when the thought of the 1 
is an agony which I can hardly bear. 
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STAGE 
MUSIC 


Herr Schmidt on Culture 


AsouT the English broadcasts from Hamboorge and Bremen 
there are two schools of thought. But I can hardly imagine 
that the most timorous pessimist, mistrusting our ability to 
see through downright lies or gross distortions of the truth 
that are usually more disingenuous than ingenious, could find 
food for anything but laughter in those dialogues between a 
Herr Schmidt and a Mr. Smith with which the Nazi broad- 
casters periodically regale us. Indeed, these displays of German 
humour defeat their own malicious ends, for, whenever they 
deal with a subject of which one has first-hand knowledge, 
their aim is so wide of the mark that they create a deep 
distrust of whatever may be said about topics of which one is 
ignorant. 

The other evening these two backchat comedians discussed 
the arts in general and music in particular. It was suggested 
that England, as always utterly without culture, had banned 
the performance of music by the great German masters, in 
particular that of Wagner. Herr Schmidt must have been 
thinking of the early stages of the last war, when popular 
feeling against anything German sometimes went to extremes 
that seemed extravagant in the cold light of after days. In 
this, as is most else, this war differs from the last. Even 
the music of Richard Strauss, the solitary composer of any 
standing left in Germany today, has been given its normal 
place in our programmes. 

The reason for this difference between our attitude to 
German music twenty-five years ago and today is worth 
examining. In the years before the last war English musicians 
were still dominated by German ideas. Everything was judged 
by the standards set up, like the yard-measure in Trafalgar 
Square, by the admirers of Bach and Beethoven and Brahms. 
What did not conform to those standards was thought inferior. 
Yet, if music was to survive as a living art, the application 
of those standards, already out of date, was fallacious and 
harmful. Other ideals, embodied in the national schools of 
Russia, of Prague, and even of our own younger musicians, 
were beginning to make themselves felt. 

The temporary exile of German music—for it was only 
temporary, and Wagner’s operas were performed during the 
later years of the War in London and elsewhere—may have 
been brought about by an unreasoning prejudice. But under- 
neath that prejudice there was, I think, a healthier motive— 
an intuitive feeling that here was the opportunity to over- 
throw a foreign domination that had survived too long. 

In the event it was, I am sure, a good thing. It set 
concert-givers and concert-goers exploring new fields and 
discovering different kinds of beauty. We can no more do 
without the German classics than painters could do without, 
say, Michelangelo and Titian. And, incidentally, one of the 
odd results of their banishment in those days was the sudden 
popularity of Franck’s Symphony, which was all right because 
it was by a Belgian, and at the same time was in the German 
tradition. But if we could not do without German symphonies 
we could at least do with other things—among them a music 
of our own. Since those days that music has been firmly 
established, and we no longer suffer from an alien domination. 
And that, I believe, accounts more than anything else for 
the absence of any prejudice against German music today. 

One cannot expect Herr Schmidt to see our point of view. 
Indeed, on the evidence of his utterances, one suspects that 
he is no better informed of what is happening in England 
than his less fortunately placed countrymen, whose ears are 
stopped and whose eyes are bandaged. From his sneers at 
our ideas of opera—the old tale of rich women and diamonds 
evident that he has never heard of Sadler’s Wells. 
But it will be time enough to take his reproaches against our 
lack of musical culture seriously when German orchestras give 
performances of Elgar, Vaughan Williams and Stanford. He 
ventured to parade, as evidence of Nazi broadmindedness, the 
fact that Shakespeare was played in Berlin. And Shakespeare, 
“damn it,” was a name of nought to the fictitious Mr. Smith, 
who oddly combines a career in the Civil Service with the 
direction of several public companies, and an insatiable taste 
for whisky and weak expletives. DyneLey Hussey. 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


* Ninotchka.”” At the Empire. **On Your Toes,” At 


Warner’s.—*‘A Chump at Oxford.”’ At the Londo 
Pavilion.‘ These Children Are Safe."’ At the New 
Victoria. 


SEEING Garbo has always seemed to me a little like Treading 
Carlyle: good, oh very good, but work rather than play, and 
a new apprehension was added by the slogan “ Garbo laughs” 
(no slogan has been plugged so relentlessly since “ Chaplin 
talks”). One expected the laughter to creak a little with 
greatness ; but this is not merely a Garbo film, it is a Lubitsch 
film, and the result is enchanting—from the first appearance: 
of the three Russian stooges, all celluloid collar, Adam’s apple 
and secretive boyishness, who arrive in Paris as a trade dele- 
gation to offer a Grand Duchess’s jewels for sale. They are 
too innocent to survive in the sly capitalist Lubitsch world of 
nubile cigarette sellers and unlimited champagne, and they 
soon find themselves corrupted and outwitted by the Grand 
Duchess’s lover (Melvin Douglas), so that a special envoy 
has to be sent from Moscow to supersede them. The envoy, 
of course, is Garbo, a veteran sergeant of the Polish war, with 
a granite face and an unbecoming hat and an uncompromising 
suspicion. “How are things in Russia?” the delegates 
winningly inquire, and the tombstone voice replies, “ There 
have been many successful mass-trials. There will be fewer 
and better Russians.” The story, of course, is of her seduction, 
too—by capitalist elegance and by Mr. Douglas, whose glitter- 
ing foxy-faced pursuit is a little luscious and long-drawn. The 
Grand Duchess is forced to steal the jewels and make a bar- 
gain—the jewels for Russia without a lawsuit in return for 
the envoy’s prompt departure, and there is a fine satirical little 
scene when Mr. Douglas tries in vain to get an Intourist visa 
to follow her. The sequence in Russia—Ninotchka’s reunion 
party with the stooges in the shared room with the shared eggs 
and neighbours going through all the time to the shared 
lavatory—is hardly comedy at all: it would be the bleakest 
tragedy if there were not, of course, a happy ending. 

On Your Toes has been changed without any loss from 
musical comedy to straight comedy. It is the story, many 
will remember, of a young American composer and ex-hoofer 
who gets mixed up with an impecunious Russian ballet com- 
pany, and it ends with the production of his Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue, in which he dances under a Russian name 
watched by a couple of comic assassins in the stage box, who 
have orders to shoot when he stops dancing (his namesake 
was a traitor to some Russian cause or other). The dialogue 
has wit: Zorina, who played the prima ballerina in London, 
acts well, looks lovely, and dances beautifully, and the photo- 
graphy of the ballet sequence is really magnificent. We are 
left happily wondering why we don’t have ballet specially 
written for the screen. The moving camera and the chang- 
ing emphasis of the cut and the close-up can offer something 
new. 

Laurel and Hardy are together again—this is better news 
than anything the papers print. A Chump at Oxford ranks 
with their best pictures—which to one heretic are more agree- 
able than Chaplin’s; their clowning is purer ; they aren't 
out to better an unbetterable world ; they’ve never wanted to 
play Hamlet. Laurel here is given more opportunity than 
usual for straight acting; a blow on the head brings back 
a lost memory, and instead of an American hobo sent 
Oxford by a benefactor, he becomes Lord Paddington, an all- 
round athlete, who disappeared years before. 

These Children Are Safe, Alexander Shaw’s film of the 
evacuation, deserves far more space than it can be given here. 
Admittedly it dwells most on the favourable side—we sete 
nothing of the slums to which the children sometimes went, 
and little of the dirt and disease they sometimes brought with 
them ; it is more a lyrical than a documentary film. One 
remembers afterwards the superb choice of faces in close-up, 
worried L.C.C. faces, unhealthy bored women’s faces, and 
breaking through all the time the absurd and beautiful faces 
of children ; a sense of happiness and release, and room [0 
play in; the sound of voices singing: “Do you know the 
muffin-man who lives in Glory Lane?” The sense of poetry 
is much rarer in film direction than the sense of humour; 
let us welcome it wholeheartedly when it is there. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidentiul—Ed. THE 


THE NEUTRALS AND THE WAR 


gr,—Last summer you were kind enough to publish some 
observations from me on the views of neutrals on our attitude. 
[ have, during the last two months, been in touch with a 
qumber of neutrals from Western and Northern Europe— 
sme of them those whom I saw last year: I thought, there- 
fore, that their observations might be of interest. 

There has been a tendency to group the small Western 
neutrals together under the name “ Oslo Powers” and endow 
them with some sort of unity: while, perhaps, correct in that 
they all wish to preserve peace for themselves, and a demo- 
cratic form of government, it is misleading if any cohesion 
or pos.tive joint action is expected. The realities of war when 
brought to doorstep cause a great moral - deflation, 
because all high-sounding phrases (and plans) of co-operation, 
solidarity, &c., sound merely empty when the simple issue is 
presented of whether to take up a gun and be ready to shoot. 
Countries which are squarely faced with this issue quickly 
see that it is inescapable, but when the issue is one degree 
removed there :s every incentive to try and hide oneself from 
the truth—a failing from which we suffered conspicuously 
during the last year or two. Thus, the Low Countries had 
the truth crudely brought home to them recently—and seem 
to have fully realised that common defence alone matters. 
But the Northern neutrals are still passing through the wishful 
thinking stage of “it may not happen ” (forgetting, as always, 
that when it does happen it is too late). 

The hope of all the Western neutrals towards the war and 
the belligerents is, fundamentally, the same in that they want 
freedom as they understand it to triumph, but their practical 
attitude is dictated by whether they think the Allies will win: 
the Belgians and Dutch, who have gone farthest in hard- 
headed thinking, put the issue very clearly. They do not fear 
an Allied defeat, but cannot see, from the present strategical 
situation, an out-and-out Allied victory: they are thus thrown 
back on some sort of stalemate. Noting the fate of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland—and perhaps Finland—they fear that if any 
unwary action on their part provokes Germany they will not 
receive the swift and vigorous support which would save them 
from immediate annihilation, and that in any compromise 
adjustment to end the war the Allies are hardly likely to think 
of third parties first. They are thus insistent that the Allies 
shall define their post-war aims—1.e., indicate what positive 
achievements they wish to secure: the argument is that 
“defeat of Hitlerism ” may be problematical and can hardly 
be supported by the neutrals, but positive aims can be worked 
on even now, and neutral support for them might be very 
valuable in a condition of stalemate. In this attitude Belgians 
and Dutch show good psychology, in that vague assertions of 
democratic ideals mean little: they point out that Finland is 
a crucial issue, and that the Allies are neglecting what might 
be their best opportunity by being tardy in their help. In a 
war of psychology and propaganda, the collapse of another 
small State backed by the democracies will have far-reaching 
effects on morale and give Nazi and Soviet propaganda a 
powerful weapon in neutral countries, whose attitude to the 
belligerents must become strongly affected. 

Such clarity of vision, unfortunately, does not seem to exist 
yet in Scandinavia. Quite recently, Norwegians were still 
talking about pan-Scandinavian Conferences on common 
interests, moral solidarit¥, &c.: when it was pointed out that 
this had no meaning and did not help Finland, refuge was 
taken in saying that Finland was not really Scandinavian, and, 
in any case, was being helped. A Swede, quite recently, 
expressed anxiety lest vigorous help to Finland by Britain 
might compromise Sweden’s position. It seems that any 
excuse is good enough to avoid facing the very simple issue— 
that Finland must be saved, otherwise Scandinavian solidarity 
has no meaning. Scandinavia has not yet learnt the funda- 
mental facts: that individual defence against aggression is 
useless because the aggressor will strike when he wants to; 
that mutual defence cannot be taken as provocative—unless 
it frustrates a would-be aggressor from piece-meal seizure ; 
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and a group will much less easily become—directly or in- 

directly—the instrument of “ Machtpolitik” of a powerful 

third party. In other words, that individual neutrality is 

merely collective insecurity. Unfortunately, the time left to 

learn this is terribly short.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 
London. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


S1r,—Sir Cyril Norwood is entitled to speak with authority 
on our national system of education, and few people who 
have given thought to the subject, and have the experience 
necessary for forming a sound opinion, will disagree with his 
main pronouncements. 

But there is one defect of the Public School system which 
he does not mention. By taking boys away, at an impression- 
able age, from their native towns or country districts, that 
system robs the nation of what should be a valuable heritage 
of local patriotism. The inhabitant of Eatanswill goes at 
thirteen to Rugby or Rossall and becomes thenceforward a 
Rugbeian or Rossallian. His allegiance to Eatanswill is for- 
gotten: instead of helping to make of Eatanswill a twentieth- 
century Athens, he devotes his enthusiasm and loyalty to his 
school; he wears her colours, he subscribes his money to 
furnish her with pavilions or fives courts, he supports her 
Mission, and Eatanswill is the poorer. The responsibility for 
making our towns what they are and our countryside what it 
is becoming rests partly with the Public Schools. Mean- 
while, Public School masters introduce classes in “ civics,” 
which is much as though the inhabitants of an orphanage 
were lectured on family affection. 

The remedy seems to me to be to bring our Public Schools 
into connexion with the national system of secondary educa- 
tion on a regional basis. Let parents be encouraged by a 
preferential scale of fees to send their sons to the Public 
School in their own area. Let there be scholarships, cover- 
ing the cost of boarding, open to boys from the local secon- 
dary schools, either at the age of 13}, or for those who have 
gained School Certificate and wish to do advanced work. 
These need not be so numerous as to deplete the advanced 
courses already existing in the secondary schools. Let there 
be regional councils, consisting of members of the various 
local education authorities concerned, and of the governing 
body of the Public School, to co-ordinate relations between 
them while maintaining their independence. Let facilities be 
provided for temporary exchanges of masters among the 
schools in the area, and let regional meetings take place for 
sports, debates, concerts and similar activities. 

By measures such as these, the Public Schcol and the edu- 
cational area in which it is situated could learn to serve one 
ancther and to feel a mutual pride, and the Public School 
would cease to be an obstacie to the growth of a genuincly 
democratic nation. 

The development of road-transport in recent years is an 
important factor in the situation. Hitherto it has tended to 
injure the Public School by enabling parents to send to day- 
schools boys who in former days must have become boarders 
if they were to have any secondary education. In the future 
it may help to bring boarding-schools and day-schools closer 
together, to the benefit of both. Each type has much to con- 
tribute to the national education; we cannot afford to lose 
the peculiar advantages of either, or to confine these advan- 
tages to boys of a particular social class.—Yours faithfully, 

R. KENNARD DavlIs. 

Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


S1r,—Sir Cyril Norwood’s articles on education are so sincere 
in tone that it may seem grudging in one of your readers to 
express disappointment at their content. May I plead in 
excuse my strong concern for the losers in the educational 
race which his scheme appears to involve—and my conviction 
that the proposed organisation would confirm and even a¢- 
centuate the most mischievous fault in our present system of 
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education? I refer to the habit of classifying young human 
beings as though they were so much material—and finished 
material at that. Schools are but elaborate mechanisms for 
the purposes of such classification. A schoolmaster is re- 
quired to say to himself, “ These boys must be to me as sugar 
to a grocer, to be graded, weighed and labelled, and so 
handed over to the public.” Those who love control over boys 
are happy enough in the situation; those who love boys 
themselves detest it. 

Has Sir Cyril Norwood found any really satisfactory method 
of grading boys? May I raise one difficulty only out of many 
which will occur to teachers of years and experience? What 
is to be done in the case of a boy who is sensitively clear- 
minded in all matters of social behaviour, but has apparently 
no scholastic gifts? Your grading-machine will say, “ A most 
lovable fellow, but dead from the neck upwards”; and so he 
must be “discarded at 16, and transferred to part-time in- 
struction”; in other words, he must trail along at the end 
of Sir Cyril Norwood’s procession. But sound moral 
behaviour implies sound moral judgements. It is based upon 
a far finer kind of intelligence than any scholastic test will 
reveal. Such intelligence may not be articulate ; but surely 
the fact of goodness matters more than the power to express its 
impulses. 

In any case, who are these boys who “do not show signs 
of profiting from academic work after the age of 16”? And 
who is to say that a boy’s potentialities are completely manifest 
by the time he is 16? At what age exactly do we cease to 
develop mentally? I know at least two boys who have 
achieved remarkable results in specialised research work after 
leaving school at 16 without matriculating. And haven’t we 
all met highly qualified nonentities whose degrees appeared to 
depend upon the simple gifts of good memory or of slavish 
docility ? 

I know the answer to all this, of course ; that the boys who 
are “discarded” at 16 for part-time work would not be 
thereby penalised ; that manual work is the oldest and most 
honourable of callings; that “honest labour bears a lovely 
face.” But as public opinion goes today, manual labour is 
despised. Knowing this, which teacher will enjoy the respon- 
sibility of dividing his flock into sheep and goats while they are 
yet in his charge? Only the kind of teacher who ought never 
to teach at all.—Yours faithfully, MINNIE TARGETT. 

Mole End, Littlewick Green, Maidenhead. 


Sir,—Sir Cyril Norwood advances two doubtful arguments 
in his proposals. He says, “ Competitive scholarship examina- 
tions for young boys in the form in which we have known 
them should be abolished: they have always done more harm 
than good.” My own experience as headmaster and partner 
of a preparatory school for eighteen years has shown me that 
an ordinary boy’s awareness that he has to pass the Common 
Entrance Examination, and his ambition, if he is a clever boy, 
to win a public school scholarship, constitute the chief incen- 
tives to diligence and use of brains, both for teacher and pupil. 
If you drop these examinations, keenness to learn, to work and 
to teach will inevitably fall away. That, in fact, is the tendency 
today, when the results of a boy’s C.E.E. examination are 
invariably accepted by all but a few schools. 

In reply to the objection that his proposal to finance public 
schools from Whitehall will involve spending money for one 
class, Dr. Norwood says that by his proposal the doors of the 
public schools will be opened without respect to class. But 
that is not his proposal. He proposes that the public schools 
should accept from the elementary schools an entry of not less 
than 10 per cent. This is a very different thing, and a door 
not open but just a little ajar—I am, yours faithfully, 

E. N. Moz.ey (Lieut.-Colonel, late R E.). 

Red House, Moor Monkton, York. 


THE PERILS OF THE BLACK-OUT 


S1r,—The increase of fatal accidents caused by the black-out 
during the months of September, 1939, to January of this year 
can be calculated, by comparison with the corresponding 
1938-9 data, to amount to over 1,700. Numerous remedies 
have been suggested to reduce this terrible mortality, but there 
can be no doubt that the best remedy of all would be to cut 
down the evening black-out period when many people are in 
the streets. This can be done by advancing our clocks a 
further hour, so that summer time would be izvo hours ahead 
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of Greenwich time instead of one hour. If this SUggestion of 
a “super-summer time” were adopted for the six Months 
April to September (or, rather, from Sunday, March 3Ist, to 
Saturday, September 28th), the cessation of the morning blac. 
out would still be no later than the time we are to experienc 
on February 25th, but the evening black-out would begin » 
9.0 on March 31st, and on June 22nd, the longest day, ; 
would begin at 10.49. It is known that accidents are Ver 
numerous all through the evening hours until 11.30, afte 
which time they rapidly dwindle, and it is calculated that th 
specially fatal black-out period will now last, on an average 
for about 2} hours (during April to September). If we cy 
out one of these hours we have to add on a black-out hour jy 
the early morning, but then the fatalities are very few jp 
number. We should, in consequence, save hundreds of liye 
and many thousands of non-fatal injuries. 
The shortened evening black-out would, of course, haye 
many other advantages in addition.—Yours faithfully, 
H. M. Vernon. 


REHUM \NISING THE NAZI 


Sirn,—A_ sentence in Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann’s mog 
interesting article, “Swiss Listening-Post,” seems to me 
deserve great promincnce. I mean this sentence: “I haye 
heard a Swiss estimate that it would require five years’ educa- 
tion to rehumanise the average young Nazi.” 





In the early days of this war I was very perturbed to find 
that the general opinion, even in high places, was to the effect 
that if, by winning the war, we see the last of Hitler and his 
evil confederates, we could settle down to living with a 
“ decent ” German people, more or less similar to ourselves, 

Although my opinion is, shall we say, only that of an 
ordinary “ man-in-the-street,” I was so perturbed to find the 
above idea expressed freely, that in conversation, and in letters 
to my friends, I urged the following, which I repeat here in the 
hope that you will give it wider publicity. 

I do not dispute that, at heart, the German people are 
decent folk, and mainly like ourselves, but we must remember 
that for upwards of five years their country has been, as it were, 
hermetically sealed to international and broad-minded influ. 
ences. Therefore, whether they, or we, for that matter, wish it 
or not, the German people must be, to the extent of the 
success of the political censorship, a “ copy ” of Hitler’s gang, 
To say otherwise is wishful thinking, and we must squarely 
face the fact. 

What, then, of peace aims? The words quoted by Miss 
Wiskemann—* education to re-humanise ”—put it briefly. 
Education it will have to be; the perverted Nazi text-books 
must be replaced by objective, truthful ones ; the international 
outlook must be inculcated as quickly as possible ; the ideal of 
the brotherhood of man must be taught anew. All these are 
the prime function of real education, but it will take time. Five 
years will probably be too short, and during the time of 
“ re-humanising ” we will need a guarantee that some eruption 
will not throw up another Hitler. For that guarantee I see ne 
other solution than an Army of Occupation, or an interne 
tional “ police force.” Failing this, the tender plant we shall 
be trying to nurture by education will again be trampled under- 
foot before it has taken root.—I am, yours faithfully, 

HERBERT C. Ropiyson. 

Ballyhue, Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


Sir,—Many people contend that, for a long time at least, 
despotism and aggressiveness will remain as features of 
German national life, because of the peculiar structure of the 
German mind. From that assumption comes an uncomfort- 
able feeling which seems to be widely spread in this country 
and which is based on a growing conviction that Germany 
and freedom are incompatible, and that a lasting peace based 
on mutual understanding can hardly be hoped for: the con- 
clusion being that harsh measures must be adopted to keep 
the Germans quiet and that a satisfactory settlement of out 
European problems is made practically impossible by the 
presence of 80 or 85 million Germans in Central Europe. 

I suggest there is a case for a different view. For 
several generations before the World War, the individual 
enjoyed in Germany a good deal of freedom. Friends told 
me that freedom and something 
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gystem existed during the fourteen years of the Weimar 
Republic. Since Nazism came into power, many brilliant or 
jearned writers have flooded what little remains of the civilised 
world with books proving that the establishment of a violent 
aad sadistic dictatorship is the natural and logical outcome of 
the history and psychology of the German people. 

In the past and in the psychology of a large, highly 
developed and complex nation like the German, it would 
be difficult not to find traces of whatever political régime can 
be established in that country. 

If Fascism or Communism, a Republic or a Theocracy were 
established in England, many books could be written to prove 
that Fascism or Communism, a Republic or a Theocracy are 
in complete agreement with the tradition, the psychology, the 
tendencies, of the British nation or at least of some very 
important section of it. 

One can hold the opinion that the triumph of Nazism was 
due to the fortuitous concurrence of a number of independent 
and sometimes contradictory factors. Many important factors 
originated outside the German nation and the Germans are 
not responsible for them even if their impact brought Hitler 
to power. Ifs are usually meaningless, but I think that it 
could be reasonably maintained that: if the Allies had not 
dealt with the Reparations with very remarkable incompetence, 
the German middie-classes would not have gone through 
experiences which paved the way to Hitler; if American 
politicians and business men had been a little less ignorant 
about economic facts, a crisis would not have started which 
threw six or seven million German workers out of work. If 
those two things had not taken place, the semi-democratic 
Weimar Republic might still be in existence. 

Germans are accused of being aggressive: Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland show that this accusation is correct. But 
the explanation that they are aggressive because they are 
Germans seems to me a little far-fetched. One can maintain 
that most nations have a peculiar tendency towards expansion 
and therefore aggressiveness, and that they try to expand 
whenever they can do it without taking too many risks and 
when they have not already taken as much as they can hold. 

Believing that the Germans are no worse than most other 
nations, I allow myself an optimistic view of the future. 
Nazism is an accident in the life of the German nation, and 
the Allies can help them to get rid of it. Once suitable con- 
ditions have been created democracy can be re-established. 
Aggressiveness will cease either when Germany has expanded 
enough (undoubtedly a bad solution for non-German nations) 
or when the creation of a larger political organisation makes 
the individual State meaningless.—Yours 
M. S. PALEOTTI. 


the expansion of 
faithfully, 
National Liberal Club, S.W.1. 


OURSELVES AND AMERICA 


SirR—Both Mr. Erwin D. Canham and Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in your last issue describe a critical condition in our rela- 
tons with the United States. An American friend has just 
sent me an article by Westbrook Pegler, published in the 
New York World Telegram. There are some significant 
passages. Mr. Pegler states that “The psychology of the 
English toward the American nation is similar to that of 
the Englishman toward his women, an attitude which the 
American language capsuled into a vulgar phrase a few years 
ago, to wit, ‘Treat ’em rough and make ’em like it. It 
has succeeded in the past, and appears to be operating well 
again, for the American Government, the political leaders 
of the opposition, the Press and public opinion are against 
England’s enemies, and the nation as a whole is circling 
closer to the scuffle, eagerly inviting a kick in the pants or a 
glancing, half-meant swipe across the countenance which 
could be blown up into a mortal grievance.” 

He points out, however, that “ Interference with our mails 
or ships will not arouse our emotions, because mails, mer- 
chandise and boats do not bleed or moan. And meanwhile 
the Germans, with their unerring stupidity, are starving and 
freezing the wretched Poles, and degrading millions of captives 
into the status of Class B, C and D members of the human 
race. He concludes with this tribute to our national 
character : 

_ For American self-respect, then, let it be understood that 
i we must enter the war in either theatre we do so for 
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practical reasons of our own, and that it is not for love, but for 
military and political convenience that we collaborate with an 
ally with a heart notoriously too full of greed to have any 
room for nobility, generosity, honesty, or friendship.” 
Westbrook Pegler’s writings are syndicated, and he has 


millions of readers. My American friend describes this 
article as one of the first sour notes. It isn’t. Before the 
war was a month old, a personal friend, who happens to 
be one of America’s great men with a vast influence upon the 
young generation, told me in a letter that was both charming 
and unreasonable that he hoped “ England at least would soon 
come to her senses.” Another friend, in the remote seclusion 
of San Francisco, sent me a ietter just before Christmas with 
seven points in it. Here are three specimen points: 

1. “That the underlying issues are getting clouded over 
with preposterous propaganda of the ‘Hate Hitler’ variety. 

2. “ That England is facing stiffer economic competition 
from the socialised governments than she has ever known 
before, and that it seems ridiculous, if that is the crux of the 
thing, for her to try clubbing down her competitor instead 
of righting the maladjustments at home, which weaken her 
world trade position—what those adjustments are I can’t say, 
but I feel sure that war will not accomplish the end that’s 
sought.” 

3. “ That while I feel strongly against conditions of slavery 
and insanity that are reported in Germany I wonder how much 
they might be exaggerated—and how much actual injustice 
exists relative to equal injustices in our own countries. After 
all, our unions in the U.S. and racketeers and_ political 
machines, &c., put many an American in anything but a free 
position—How about England? ” 

Any attempt to explain is suspect as propaganda. We 
shouldn’t try to explain: Germany’s deeds and our silence 
will in due time enable America to shape her own conclusions. 
A country must move on its own moral convictions. 

But we don’t help Americans to like us. I am always 
ashamed of the ignorance of my own countrymen whenever I 
return from that spacious land of opportunity and adventure ; 
for far too many Englishmen still seem to think that Americans 
are crude colonists, cutting about in cars, chewing tobacco, and 
spitting with rococco exuberance. How can wé expect to be 
popular if we ignore and insult a land where everything is 
bigger, including ideas, generous impulses and friendship ; and 
when we default on our debts without any understandable 
gesture of apology or promise of ultimate reparation? 

Personally, I hope that America won’t come into this war 
because of any friendship for us. We have always repelled it, 
from the time when Gladstone dropped his famous brick at 
Newcastle during the Civil War. If they come in, I hope it 
will be only because they are as morally outraged as we are 
by the common enemy of decency and fair-dealing, Nazi 
Germany. But they must reach their own conclusions about 
Germany unprompted by us.—Yours, &c., JOHN GLOAG. 

3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 





S1r,—In seeking for a basis of permanent peace, I find that 
in both England and the United States there are many people 
advocating a federated Europe. Already in your columns 
attention has been called to the fact that federation did not 
prevent our own very bloody civil war. In fact, it was what 
that war was about. Federation has its uses, but too close a 
tie, when ideals and interests differ, is evidently no way of 
insuring harmony or of averting war. 

I cannot help asking why another model that seems to be 
working, and standing severe test, is so seldom referred to in 
this connexion. I mean the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations. The very looseness of that organisation is the key 
to its strength. It gives full play to common interests and 
ideals, while, at the same time, preventing individual differ- 
ences from throwing the whole out of gear. 

Is it not possible to look forward to a Commonwealth of 
Free Nations grouped about a detached independent fact- 
finding body whose decisions would command trust; not 
bound together by entangling alliances, which my own country 
will never enter, but by common ideals and a declared common 
purpose to attain and maintain justice between peoples? 

Is is not possible to conceive of world conditions that would 
make the recent brutal appeals to force seem futile and 
inexpedient? What would be the result if a common purpose 
to maintain order and justice should abrogate treaties, and 
close ports in the case of appeal to force by a nation that 
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claims to be a law unto itself? It is evidently foolish to 
expect parallel action from small nations whose borders are 
close to those of the offender, and unanimous action is not 
probable, but a Commonwealth of Free Nations, acting on 
parallel lines, would allow for such things, and could com- 
mand participation from the United States and other countries 
of the Western hemisphere. A closer federation would not. 
The Kellogg Pact is dead, and is forgotten by most English- 
men, but the spirit that inspired it may give the world pre- 
ponderating power on the side of peace.—Very truly yours, 
60 State Street, Boston, Mass. R. M. BraDLey. 


AMERICA, EUROPE AND ASIA 


Sir,—It was with fascinated interest that I read, in your issue 
of February 16th, the articles by Mr. Harold Nicolson and 
Mr. Canham, your Washington correspondent. 

My personal experience of the U.S.A. covers more than 
thirty years. In my opinion, Mr. Nicolson’s article describes 
the American mentality better than anything I have read for 
many years, and if there is any wishful thinking going on in 
this country about American participation in Europe, the 
article should do much to cure it. 

Mr. Canham gives us the real touchstone of American 
opinion—at the grass roots. It is proudly claimed that the 
trade treaty has not been renewed with Japan. An imposing 
list of exports is given. These are war supplies without which 
Japan could not have carried on its aggressive war against 
China. It is stated that these may, not will, be stopped, and 
Japan may not then be able to continue its war effectively. 

Who would imagine from this that the sale of all war-supplies 
was prohibited to all warring nations under the American 
Neutrality Act? This Act leaves to the American President 
the onus of deciding when two nations are at war. President 
Roosevelt has not so decided in the Sino-Japanese conflict 
because American opinion, at the grass roots, opposes his 
doing so for reasons which I pass over. 





It is this same American opinion, at the grass roots, which 
refuses to sell*arms to the Finns.—Yours faithfully, 
Harotp B. Cox. 
Foys, Chetnole, nr. Sherborne, Dorset. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHY 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comments on present trends of 
thought in America are disquieting enough, but her actions 
with regard to Finland are surely a good deal more disquiet- 
ing. After a first blaze of humanitarian idealism and sympathy 
with Finland she has steadily receded from the practical form 
which that sympathy was to take. However much we may 
desire to retain the friendship and good will of America, no 
good purpose is served by ignoring the fact that the Red 
armies are threatening to batter their way through the Manner- 
heim line and killing thousands of Finns with war material 
largely bought from America. More than one-fourth of 
Russia’s imports for 1939 came from the U.S.A. There is no 
need to go into the nature and purpose of these imports. They 
are very well known. The heroic Finns are sending out a 
trumpet-call to the world to choose between freedom and 
faith on the one hand and fear and greed on the other. As far 
as America and Sweden are concerned, the answer seems too 
tragically clear.—Yours, &c., Cecit H. S. WILtson. 
Nately, Mount Pleasant, Weybridge, Surrey. 





IN DEFENCE OF MARIE CORELLI 


Sir,—The recent publication of a work on Marie Corelli, by 
George Bullock, seems to have afforded your reviewer, 
Mr. Derek Verschoyle, the opportunity of reviving and hand- 
ing on the vendetta started forty years ago against the once- 
famous authoress ; and in doing so gives the rein to his own 
feelings about her work in highly provocative language. She 
wrote, he says, for a public of “commonplace sentimentalities 
and prejudices”; for a public “completely hypnotised” and 
which included Royalty, statesmen, authors and poets, who 
“might have been expected to know better.” And he adds, 











oracularly, that her books are now “ unreadable except as 
curiosities.” Marie Corelli's reviewers were the only People 
who saw through the “sham” and denounced her accopg. 
ingly. But I imagine that her world-wide readers Cared 
nothing for the opinions of the literary pundits who quite 
failed to injure her prestige. I wonder whether Mr. Verschoy. 
is aware that the demand for Miss Corelli's books % 
apparently, as great as ever. I went, a few days ago, into ths 
head public library of this town to find out. Of fourteen of 
her works kept in stock, twelve were then in borrowers’ hands 
and the remaining two had each been out twenty times during 
1939. This may, or may not, be representative of the rest of 
the country. And, of course, there is no evidence of the 
mentality of these readers of today—no doubt they are highly 
sentimental and prejudiced. So much for the influence o 
critics. 

I consider it deplorable that the private lives of author 
Should be torn to shreds and all the soiled bits held up {or 
exhibition. Mr. Verschoyle tells us that, apart from one or 
two others, Marie Corelli “ inspired lasting affection apparently 
only in her servants.” Could any woman wish for a better 
tribute? 

May I, in conclusion, quote Austin Dobson? 


Postscriptum—And you, whom we all so adore 
Dear Critics, whose verdicts are always so new, 
One word in your ear. There were critics before . 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, GEorGE C. Owtes. 
6 Claremont Avenue, Southport. 


SHERRY FOR VICTORY 


S1r,—Mr. Oldmeadow’s letter in your last issue comes as a 
ray of light in a darkened world. He shows us in a few 
words how to finance the war. “ When I buy a dozen bottles 
of sherry I give the revenue £1 4s. out-and-out . . . the 
sherry gives pleasure to my few black-out callers ; I strengthen 
my country’s export position; and I do a bit for ant- 
bolshevist Spain.” So says his friend, the “ plain citizen” 
whom he quotes with approval. Could anything be simpler? 
We have only to drink more sherry, and, if there is a limit 
to our capacity in that direction, smoke a great deal more 
tobacco, and all Sir John Simon’s difficulties will vanish. 
But a great deal can be done with sherry alone. There must 
be at least twelve million persons in England who, if they 
realised it was a patriotic duty to do so, would drink a bottle 
of sherry a day. That would mean’ a million dozen, or 
£1,200,000 daily into the Exchequer. An equal amount could 
probably be raised by heavy, patriotic smoking. We could 
thus get yearly the equivalent of a loan of 860 millions with- 
out any liability to repayment. Meanwhile our export trade 
would be working to full capacity, for the sherry and tobacco 
must be paid for. Our wine and tobacco merchants would 
be making vast fortunes. Our dock-labourers would have 
increased employment in unloading the sherry and _ tobacco 
ships. Think, too, of the useful work for our gallant Navy— 
who are probably finding time hang heavy on their hands—in 
escorting the additional shipping outward and inward. Think 
of the happiness of our black-out callers. Think of the jor 
in anti-bolshevist Spain. Yes, we should be fighting th 
bolshies, too! Why send munitions to the Finns? Why nt 
drink more sherry? 

Some foolish people are still preaching self-denial—Yous 
faithfully, T. C. MACAULAY. 
King’s Mill, Painswick, Glos. 





THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


S1r,—Most decisions in life involve the weighing of consider 
tions, each of value. In one scale stands Canterbury Cathedral, 
serene and unharmed, its stonework and its organ needing com 
stant care and expenditure on the part of its Friends. In th 
other scale lie the blazing homes and public buildings 
Finland, as dear to them, being part of their own proud, 
independent national life, as are our own to us. No one wh, 
like myself, has lately visited Helsinki, can fail to picture them 
at this moment. Indeed, will even blazing buildings matte, 
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mpared with the fate of human beings, if and when the 


co 
Russians force their way into the country? The Dean of 
Canterbury has expressed no public condemnation of the 


action of Russia: accordingly I felt bound, as a member of a 
society of which he is chairman, to make as effective a protest 
gs seemed to me possible by resigning. 

GERALDINE MOZLEY. 


2 Amen Corner, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 

‘rs from anti-Dean church-going Tories give 
me the greatest pleasure. Just think of it, there is actually a 
Dean in the Church of England who thinks it is fundamentally 
right for a great people to own all things in common. What- 


Prit 


§ir,—These lett 


ever are We coming to? 


1 wonder if these good people ever consider what church- 


ing Liberals and Socialists have to put up with? No doubt 
men “will argue until the end of time about the expediency 


of the Munich agreement. But surely no one will now 
seriously deny that it was a piece of immorality. We knew 
this on October 2nd, 1938, and yet on that day we had to 
sten to almost every pulpit in the land extol that agreement 
as the gift of God. 

None of us resigned. None of us threatened to withdraw 
our subscriptions from the Friends of Something or Other. 
We just seem to take it for granted that the great bulk of the 
Church will support Toryism. Perhaps that is why the Church 

in such a poor way.—Yours sincerely, 
S.W.1 


and its author 


House of Commons, RICHARD ACLAND. 


Sirn—It is to be hoped that the correspondence—particularly 
of Mrs. Mozley, but also of others—about the Dean of 
Canterbury and his views does not give an accurate reflection 
or sample of your readers’ intellectual probity. 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson published an outspoken condemnation 
of Russia’s aggression against Finland (which occurred after 
his book on Russia was written) in your contemporary, The 
New Statesman. This was some weeks ago, yet not one of 
your correspondents mentions the fact. If they reply that they 
did not know, the answer is that they have no business to be 
condemning opinions which they do not know. 

I have not the pleasure of Dr. Hewlett Johnson’s acquaint- 
ance, and am far from sharing all his views.—Yours faithfully, 

73 I ffley Road, Oxford. 3 D. U. Warp. 


HANSARD AND THE PUBLIC 


Sik,—You will perhaps permit me to observe, with reference 
to your note of February 9th on my proposals for the 
popularisation of Hansard, that it is an essential feature of my 
scheme that there should be no selection and compression. 
Full details of my idea are set forth in the enclosed document. 
The Select Committee which heard this evidence will, I 
believe, shortly present a Report to Parliament. You may find 
to get hold of a copy and then comment on the 
STEPHEN KiINnG-HALL. 

Hants. 


Kt Of interest 
matter.—Yours very truly, 


Hartfield House, Headley, Bordon, 


THE LIMITS OF TOLERANCE 


S1x,—Here is a fundamental and very practical question which 
seems to be worth debating in your correspondence columns. 
free country,” its citizens enjoy Free 
ree Press. Are we, or are we not, logical 
sdnciiaane to political workers on behalf of 
ideologies which include the doctrine of the necessity of the 
suppression of Free Speech and Free Press, and which, when- 
ever they are as the basis of government, do lead to 
that (instant suppression ? 


ng, happily, a “ 
Speech and a Fre 


peeen and 





extending these 


accepted 
and total) 
I should say that we are neither logical nor wise 
—that Freedom transgresses its logical limits and the limits of 
wisdom when it is extended to the opponents of Freedom. I 
think that at present, from our love of Freedom we endanger 
But [ would like to see the subject thoroughly dis- 
cussed by others wiser than myself.—Your faithfully, 
Percy A. SCHOLES. 

Cornaux, prés Chamby sur Montreux, Switzerland. 


Person lly m 


Freedom 
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THE LEAVE MAN’S CHILD 


S1r,—A matter which seems to me to call for speedy action 
has come to light in the course of social case-work in an 
“evacuated” district From inquiries I have made from a 
voluntary society to whom I appealed for financial help I have 
found that the father of “evacuated” children who is himself 
on active service is not allowed a free pass to visit his children 
in the reception area. For himself he must find half the usual 
fare and for his wife the ordinary fare. In addition, unless 
he is content to spend only a few hours of his ten days’ leave 
with his children, he must bear the cost of accommodation, 
the expense of which would be greater than his living cost at 
home. Alternatively, he can bring his children home—un- 
desirable from the Government’s point of view—and again 
an expensive undertaking, especially if they are too young to 
travel alone. It would seem reasonable to expect the War 
Office to grant a free pass for the man and for the evacuation 
authorities to set up some machinery for providing a free pass 
for his wife in cases of hardship. I understand from the 
society in question that the War Office consider that the man 
should be able to pay his half fare out of savings from his 
pay, and that in these circumstances applications for help from 
voluntary funds must be refused because of the number of 
applications which would flood in. 

The particular case on which inquiries were made is a very 
hard one, since the mother is ill and the two boys in the 
reception area are a long distance from home and are too young 
to travel alone. Her separation allowance, which until her 
illness she had been supplementing by working, covers rent, 
insurance and hire-purchase commitments undertaken in pre- 
war days, and leaves her a balance of 16s. 9d. per week to 
buy fuel, pay for lighting and keep herself and a two-year-old 
son and clothe two boys away from home. It is, I think, fairly 
obvious that with the present cost of living she would indeed 
be a marvellous housewife to save a fare of 24s. and help pay 
for accommodation for herself and her youngest boy, even 
supposing that her husband’s leave allowance of £1 covered 
his expenses away. 

This case, although differing in particulars, is no exception 
in a district which is wholly populated by a wage-earning 
community, hard hit by unemployment among casual dock 
labourers and building operatives. The problem must become 
more acute as more and more men leave this country for service 
abroad. It cannot be solved by the goodwill of private persons, 
even if it were decent so to handicap men on leave. I should 
be grateful therefore for the hospitality of your columns to 
ventilate a matter of more than local interest.—Yours faith- 

(Miss) H. M. CLAPPERTON, 

Hon. Sec., the Nelson School C.C. 
District Care Organtser’s s Office, Townsend Street 
School, S.E.1 
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Books of the Day 


Anglicus to Aspidistra 


By H. E. BATES 





Tue history of gardening books is long. If the translation of 
Liber de proprietalibus rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus 
which appeared in English c. 1495 is considered as the first 
English printed book containing definite botanical information, 
then the length of this rich and fascinating side-stream of 
literature, which has never yet dried up, is four centuries and 
a half. If European literature is for a moment taken into 
account, then the great Herbarius zu Teutch lengthens it by 
ten years, having been published in Mainz in 1485. Both this 
book and the Latin Herbarius, which preceded it by a year, 
were, though not strictly gardening books, illustrated by wood- 
cuts depicting flowers with rare charm and accuracy. These 
pictures, copied and in some cases altered with whimsical 
disregard for Nature, formed the basis of almost all plant- 
figures for another half-century, and were not outrivalled 
until a finer period of botanical illustration began with the 
Herbarium vivae econes of Brunfels in 1530 and the work 
of Leonhart Fuchs, to 
whom we owe the word 
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the arrangement, occasionally marrying the wrong description 
to the right wood-cut (L’Obel, invited by the printer to correct 
the work, did so in a thousand places), and, fibbing a bit 
in the foreword, Gerard passed off as his own a book tha 
now fetches £40. Just over thirty years later Parkinson, who 
had a garden “well stored with rarities” in Long Acre, pub. 
lished an equally famous, much revered but scientifically rather 
shaky work in Paradisi In Sole Paradisus Terrestis: of 4 
Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which our E lish ayre 
will permitt to be houssed vp. 
In general a great fuss is made of the old-time charm of 
Parkinson and Gerard ; but in my view they are more than 
matched by a writer whose contribution to gardening 
literature was delayed in appearance for three hundred years 
It was not until 1932 that a manuscript came into the hands 
of Messrs. Davis and Orioli in the ordinary way of business 
and proved, on examination, to be a_ seventeenth-centyry 
gardening book of the first class. Few of us will ever afford 
Paradisi In Sole ; many of us can, thanks to an odd turn of 
fate, get The Garden Book of Sir Thomas Hanmer, reprinted 
from the MS. of 1659 (Gerald Howe, £1 1Is.). The work, in 
every sense a personal record, is addressed to those who 
“amongst the innocent ones have in all ages delighted 
themselves with beautiful gardens,” and deals with those 
flowers which, in defiance of every fashion, including the 
painful practice of weaving God Save Their Majesties jn 
carpet-beds on the sea- 
front at Eastbourne,have 








fuchsia, twelve years 
later. 
It appears possible 


that the work of Brun- 
fels and Fuchs was in- 
fluenced by greater 
artists. One has only 
to look at Diirer’s study 
of columbines, drawn in 
1526, to see a master- 
piece of most delicate 
reality ; about the same 
time Leonardo da Vinci, 
who died only eleven 
years before Brunfel’s 
work was finished, was 
also drawing  flower- 
pictures of great beauty; 
and such artists could 
hardly have failed to 
interest and influence 
the botanical illustrators 
of the time. Subse- 
quently many _— early 
English works on horti- 
culture and botany derived their illustrations, directly or in- 
directly, from these early Continental classics. The pictures 
for the 1551 Herball of William Turner, the Father of 
English Botany, are, for example, mainly derived from 
Fuchs; as, indirectly, are those of Henry Lyte’s A Nievve 
Herball, 1578. 

Contemporary with Turner and Lyte came Thomas Hyll, 
who issued, in 1563, what appears to be the first book in 
English devoted properly to gardening art: “A Most Briefe 
and Pleasaunt Treatyse, Teachynge How to Dress, Sowe and 
Set a Garden.” Of Hyll’s immediate successors the most 
notable are William Lawson, who, besides A New Orchard 
and Garden, had the distinction of publishing, in The Country 
Housewife’s Garden, 1617, the first gardening book for 
women ; Gervase Markham, an early literary racketeer who 
in Ben Jonson’s view was “a base fellow,” thanks apparently 
to a habit of re-issuing unsold copies of old books under new 
titles ; and, of course, Parkinson and Gerard. 

Parkinson and Gerard are generally considered to be the 
peaches of the 17th century orchard, and Gerard’s Herball 
(1597) has long been known, sopped up and accepted as an 
authority by a large public. The dry truth is that Gerard 
himself was something of a racketeer. The Herbail in the first 
place is not an original work, but a translation of a Continental 
work, Dodoen’s Pemptades of 1583, the English translation of 
which was begun by a certain Dr. Priest, who died before he 
By adopting it, completing it, altering 


Herball (1 


Title-page from The Gret 
Arber, by kind permission of 


could finish the work. 





remained for centuries 
secure in the common 
affection. Hanmer’s chief 
joys are beare’s eares 
(auriculas to us), tulipes, 
and irises, of which his 
list is the earliest cata- 
logue extant. Since 
Hanmer’s book was 
never published in his 
time, it 1s, however, un- 
illustrated. 

Illustration came to 
be the glory of garden- 
ing books throughout 
the eighteenth century. 


The colours of The 

Flower Garden Dis- 

y) played (Furber, 1734), 

‘4 j The British Herbal 
gall = (John Edwards, 1770), 
= SF ey4) AE > Eden (John Hill, 1757), 
526), reproduced from Herbals, by Agnes The Compleat Florist 


the Cambridge University Press. (Carwitham, 1747) and 
books of their kind, 
no ¥ enchant and seduce all botanical collectors. The carly nine- 
teenth century continued this elegant tradition of colouring. 
In France Redouté painting, and publishing (1817- 
1824) the unsurpassed Histoire des Roses, preceded by 
Les Liliacées (1802-1816) with 486 plates in colour. 
Redouté’s pictures, like those of Provost’s Collection des 
Fleurs et des Fruits, were reproduced by a process of engraving 
which, for fidelity of results, is considered not to have been 
superseded. Today the Histoire des Roses is a collector’s piece: 
but it is worth mentioning that the first of the new King Penguin 
Books (1s.) is devoted to a history of the rose and that its 16 
plates are miniature, and excellent, reproductions from 
Redouté’s famous work. 

In England, only a little earlier, began a most remarkable 
not-out innings. In 1787, first in monthly and then in quarterly 
parts, its copperplates coloured entirely by hand, Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine began a career which has not yet been 
interrupted. Moreover, until 1920, it continued to be issued 
by its original publishers, Reeve & Co., who still exist and’who 
still maintain to perfection the tradition of hand-colouring and 
botanical accuracy which made Curtis’s famous and ultimately, 
I need hardly say, as near unobtainable as matters—the present 
price for Curtis, complete, being in the region of £300 

After the fashion of Curtis there continued throughout the 
whole nineteenth century a most brightly-dressed parade ol 
Botanical Magazines, Floral Cabinets, Aids to Botany, Treasuries 
of Botany, Arts of Floriculture and Pomology, the best of which 
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grow increasingly valuable. Gentility, elegance and a certain 
exoticism were the watchwords ; later the stove-plant was a 
prevailing emblem. For half a century names !ike Paxton and 
Sweet and Andrews maintained the delicate tradition ; but as 
taste declined and gardening became, for the well-to-do, more 
and more of a circus in which fat and flamboyant species 
were expensively nurtured, exhibited and revered solely because 
of tropical oddity or rarity, it became the tendency, in hand- 
colouring, to lay on nightmare colours with the white-wash 
prush. Yet the picture is unfair. Throughout Victorian times 
the dusty golden and mulberry auriculas, broken Dutch tulips, 
fringed polyanthus primroses, all so dear to Hanmer two hundred 
years before, continued to repeat a restrained motif of colour 
as delicious as that on a Rockingham tea-service. Those to 
whose affection these and other o!d-time flowers are dear should 
get Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Old Fashioned Flowers (Country 
Life, 15s.) where they are handled with proper poetry and 
understand ing. 

Most of these lavishly adorned Victorian manuals contained 
advicc, often pompous, sometimes excellent, but never revolu- 
tionary. It was not until 1883 that the revolution came, and 
with it the book that remains, in spite of its crusty pugnacity 
and its author’s astounding moral excursions into literary 
criticism, probably the most-thumbed testament in modern 
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flowers for their own sake, has been very soundly catered for by 
Dents with what is probably the best one-volume all-round 
gardening book of the day. The Wright Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening—ordinary edition 15s., abridged version 2s. in Everyman 
—contains information on everything from lice to lilies, and is 
as essential as a spade. At its price there is, I think, nothing to 
compete with it ; but for the gardener who wants elbow-room 
Macmillan publish what is possibly the most comprehensive 
horticultural work of all. With 4,000 engravings, 96 full-page 
illustrations, 3,676 pages of text, The Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, by Professor L. H. Bailey (Macmillan, three 
guineas), is a massive three-decker which probably contains all 
the ordinary gardener needs to know on earth. 

Out of the ordinary gardener springs the specialist, who fixes 
his passion on individual species. In Victorian times it was 
the fuchsia, the auricula, the pelargonium, the picotee. Today, 
in a constantly enlarging list of flowers which have their own 
societies, the rose is still incontestably the most popular 
flower in England. Though the great standard work used to 
be The Genus Rosa, by Ellen Wilmott, another Victorian 
revolutionary, it is now a little out of date and is remaindered 
at about a third of its original twenty-five guineas. There are 
some rose-lovers, myself among them, to whom this slight 
antiquity would not matter ; and they, too, will be happy with 
Old Garden Roses, by E. A. Bunyard (Country Life, 1§s.). The 

prettiest book on roses is, how- 
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gardening. The book was The English Flower Garden; the 

revolutionist, William  Robin- 

son. The manner in_ which 

Robinson lambasted about him RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


with liverish disrespect for con- 
temporary taste, ruggedly insisting 


The Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, by Prof. 
E. H. Bailey (Macmillan, £3 3s.). 


ever, Roses of the World in 
Colour (Cassell, 21s.), giving hun- 
dreds of incomparable colour- 
plates of the modern rose. 





on a new set of articles for a new 
era of English gardening, makes 
him the Cobbett of English garden 
literature. His book can, of course, 
still be obtained, and must remain 
of immense practical and artistic 
use for a very long time. 

Robinson was followed by 
Gertrude Jekyll: in my view the 
greater personality. An artist by 
temperament, as well as training, 
Miss Jekyll was guided by much 
the same principles as Robinson ; 
but she wrote better, and her taste, 
her eye for colour and her gar- 
dening style were a shade or two 
finer. Of her books Wall, Water 


The Wright Encyclopaedia of Gardening (Dent, 
15s.). 

A Gardener's Testament, by Jekyll 
(Country Life, ros. 6d.). 

Roses of the World in Colour (Cassell, 21s.). 

A Book of Roses (King Penguins, Is.). 

Garden Colour, by Margaret Waterfield (Dent, 18s.). 

Old Fashioned Flowers, by Sacheverell Sitwell 
(Country Life, 1§s.). 

The English Flower Garden, by William Robinson 
(Murray, 1§s.). 

The English Rock Garden, by 
(Jack, £3 3s.). 

A Modern Herbal, by M Grieve (Cape, 42s.). 

The Garden of Today, ty Avray Tipping (Martin 
Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.). 

Room and Window Gardening, by W. P. Wright 
(Dent, §s.). 

Early Vegetables Under Glass and The Garden 
Frame, by J. S. Dakers (Cassell, 2s. 6d. each). 

The Gardener’s Companion, by Miles Hadfield 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.). 


Gertrude 


Reg nald Farrer 


There remains the Digging for 
Victory campaign. Since that also 
means cooking for victory, it is 
well to mention the standard 
books on herbs: A Modern Her- 
bal, by Mrs. M. Grieve (Cape, 
42s.), to which those in search of 
history may add Herbals, by Agnes 
Arber (Cambridge), an admirable, 
unsentimental work backed by 
some almost acid _ scholarship. 
Here, too, is the place to recom- 
mend Mr. Miles Hadfield’s The 
Gardener’s Companion, a_ de- 
partmental store of information, 
with E. A. Bunyard’s plea for the 
growing of more epicurean vege- 








and Woodland Gardens (1§s.), 





tables taking first place for sense, 





Colour Schemes for the Flower 

Garden (15s.), and A Gardener’s Testament (10s. 6d.) are still 
in print with Country Life. In the same spirit that inspired 
Robinson, the breakaway from formality, unnaturalness, pat- 
terns, exoticism, came Reginald Farrer, whose English Rock 
Garden (Jack, 3 guineas) is probably still the standard work 
in spite of its wine-purpled prose, some inaccuracies and some 
flippant prejudices against many lovable flowers. 

Farrer was a traveller who plant-hunted with great success 
in China. In 1899 another young man, E. H. Wilson, was com- 
missioned by Veitch, the Exeter nurseryman, to go to China in 
the same capacity. Wilson subsequently introduced sixteen 
thousand specimens to the world’s herbariums, and brought 
home more than one thousand species previously unknown to 
civilisation. Something of Wilson’s story is told in Aristocrats 
of the Garden (Williams and Norgate, I§s.). 

This rapid introduction of exciting new species, together with 
the Jekyll-Robinson revolt and later one other important factor, 
gave to twentieth-century gardening and to post-Great War 
gardening in particular an immense impetus. The other factor 
was the Building Society. A million married couples began 
to buy their own homes, and in thousands of new pink sub- 
urban streets began an era of proud horticultural activity: 
touched in many cases, by the bitterest rivalry. Newspapers, 
not slow to realise that in the common desire to cultivate the 
brussel-sprout and the dahlia to greater perfection than the 
next door neighbour there existed a vast new sales potentiality, 
cashed in and printed lavish weekiy articles of gardening advice. 
The B.B.C. introduced Mr. Middleton. 

Countless simple and inexpensive handbooks have taken care 
of this public. But the intermediate public, which is not and 
cannot afford to be specialist but which likes gardening and 





wit and imagination. A _ perusal 
of Bunyard will do much to remove the stain of greens and 
potatoes from the character of English cooking. 

Finally, a word of comfort to “ those among the innocents ” 
who have no gardens. They have been charmingly catered 
for in Room and Window Gardening, by W. P. Wright (Dent, 
5s.). Here they can instruct themselves in the cultivation of 
the tub, the roof, the hanging basket, the old bath-tin behind 
the area railings, the window-box of shells and virgin cork. 
All else failing, they will even find some indication as to the 
culture of that evergreen emblem that is still, to some, the 
heaven of horticultural ambition: the largest aspidistra in the 
wor'd. 








From The Gardener’s Labyrinth (1651), reproduced from The Old English 
Gardening Books, by kind permission of Messrs. Martin Hopkinson, Ltd. 
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Recipe for Transition 
Programme for Progress. 
7s. 6d.) 
On a slightly narrower front, from a rather different angle, 
and in the light of altered circumstances, Mr. Strachey returns 
to the theme of his What Are We To Do? published three 
years ago. Given—to accept, for the moment, his premise— 
that capitalism is doomed, not by any extraneous human folly 
but by the necessities of its own nature, given that in this 
country at all events an armed revolution and the instantaneous 
transfer of all power to the proletariat is neither likely, nor, 
considering its implications, even desirable ; given, therefore, 
that any progressive Government must face a more or less 
long-drawn-out transition period during which, on pain of 
defeat and frustration, it must make capitalism work—what 
should be the interim policy of a Socialist Government? 
Programme for Progress was completed before the war broke 
out, and has remained practically unmodified. The war 
changes nothing essential in Mr. Strachey’s argument. It is 
likely to precipitate and aggravate the crisis ; that is all. 
Mr. Strachey’s analysis of the capitalist dilemma is only 
summarised in this work. Because property is concentrated 
in a few hands, because incomes are grossly unequal (in his 
view an inherent necessity of capitalism) there is a chronic 
shortage of purchasing power in the hands of the mass of 
the people. The wealthy few will neither themselves spend 
their incomes nor (given the constant tendency of profits to 
fall) invest them in production goods and so get them back into 
Population increase, imperialist expansion, 
sation, there 


factors of 


By John Strachey. (Gollancz. 


circulation again. 
put off the day of crisis ; with their slowing or ce 
ensues chronic unemployment of the capitalist 
production, which can never be permanently cured while 
capitalism survives. 

There is no permanent cure short of Socialism. But just 
as a patient needing a radical operation wants building up 
for it (however inadequate, regarded as a curative measure, 
this building up may be) so our sick economy needs tonics 
and a nourishing diet. Moreover—to extend th 
if it does not get them it is likely to kick the doctor out of 
the house. So Mr. Strachey embarks on a discussion of the 
proposals of Mr. Keynes and Mr. James Meade, of re- 
Cistributory taxation and of the New Deal, which in its clarity, 


> of exposition has value even for those readers 


metaphor 
I I 


brevity and forc 
whose views on the viability of capitalism are diametrically 
different from his own; and follows up the discussion with 
a clever analysis of the points of resemblance and difference 
between these and the expansionist policy of Nazi Germany, 
equally brilliant though not wholly convincing Raising 
national output and consumption by expansionist means is not 
an idle dream, it has been done, and if the increase is not 
permanent that is not because the method itself—says Mr. 
Strachey—is unsound, but because, running as it does counter 
to the class interests of the financiers and rentiers who control 
the credit system, it cannot under capitalism be pushed far 
enough. Communal control of the sources of credit—the key 
to Socialism—is also the key to full employment of the factors 
of production 

Now about this argument one could say a great deal, but it 
is hardly possible to embark on a full-dress debate between 
Capitalism and Socialism in the last paragraph or two of a 
review. It is permissible to make one observation on the 
widest issue—that of the expectation of life of the “ capitalist 
It is one thing to say that the present mess (called 
Capitalism) cannot survive. It is quite another to say that 
an economy purged of irrational inappropriate 
historical survivals, and in general of the grosser manifesta- 
tions of human imbecility (but still called Capitalism, as 
preserving a predominant character of private initiative and 
ownership) cannot survive. The former proposition prob- 
ably commands the assent of nine people out of ten who have 
ever thought about it at all. The latter is, to put it mildly, not 
proven—unless one accepts the whole hocus-pocus of surplus 
value, which shares with the story of Eve’s apple the useful- 
ness of accounting for most of the ills afflicting humanity, 
and has about the same scientific standing. Of course, it is 
possible at once to deny Mr. Strachey’s major premise, and to 
share his aspirations to Socialism, as preferable to the most 
stalwart capitalist order. Programme for Progress may appeal, 


system.” 


elements, 


therefore, to an audience well outside the circle of Mr. 
Strachey’s fellow-believers. 
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They will find plenty to disagree with, even apart from the 
major issue dividing them. To choose some points almost 
at random, income-tax cannot be edded to costs. The 
description of what constitutes “organisation” in economic 
affairs is quite staggeringly odd. “The mass of the Popula- 
tion ”—one of Mr. Strachey’s favourite economic concepts— 
has a certain haziness of outline as a scientific entity, Mr 
Jurgen Kuczynski is not a highly reliable statistical authority, 
It is not even very desirable to take everything that Mr. 
Keynes says as unquestionably gospel. The contention that 
taxation has done nothing to reduce inequality is, as it stands 
a rather silly piece of logic chopping. And finally, any reader 
miraculously removed from newspapers and wircless would 
gather from this book the impression that only  capitalig, 
countries ever waged war. Well, well. 
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Professor Haldane at Large 


Keeping Cool. By J. B. S. Haldane. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 64,) 


OnE of the difficulties of growing middle-aged is to keep the 
palate fresh for experience. Herein lies the value of the great 
writer who contrives to remove the film of familiarity from 
our eyes and to give us, if only for 1 moment, the vision of a 
world seen for the first time. After reading Professor 
Haldane’s last book of essays, I am tempted to add that herein, 
too, lies the value of the scientist; at least of the scientist 
who is prepared to go to the trouble—and I have no doubt 
that it is a trouble—of explaining in non-technical language 
to the layman what has been discovered about the way in 
which the universe functions. Some scientists are unwilling 
to undertake this work; their anxiety seems to be not to 
spread knowledge, but to preserve it as a special appanage of 
a priestly caste. Others are willing but incapable, since, 
unable to make the imaginative effort necessary to put them- 
selves into the layman’s mind, they write lengthy books which 
imtimidate without enlightening. Sometimes, so great is the 
he does not understand, such 


It is Professor Haldane’s dis- 


layman’s reverence for what 
books are very populai. 

As a popular expositor 
of scientific knowledge his qualifications are, indeed, as near 
perfect as we have any right to ask. He knows his subject; 
he writes freshly and clearly, and, being himself extremely 
zealous to discover what the universe is made of and how it 
works, he succeeds in communicating his zeal to his readers. 


To open one of his books is to embark on a voyage of 


tinction to be both willing and capable. 


intellectual adventure under the guidance of an_ extremely 
competent pilot, who first intrigues our curiosity by a hundred 
ind one odd questions evoked by the scenery on the way, 
and then satisfies it with answers still odder. 

Thus we learn that the speed of ants travelling along an 
ant run doubles with every rise of 10° Fahrenheit in the 
temperature ; that a tortoise’s heart will remain alive for a 
month outside the tortoise ; that British stokers are more liable 
to get cramp than Danish—they eat less salt fish and have, 
therefore, smaller supplies of salt in their system with which 
to make good the loss produced by external sweating ; that 
though a Jersey cow will give more milk than a South African 
cow in an English meadow, on the veldt she will give less 
selective specialisation means _ less 
adaptability in response to changes of environment. Professor 
Haldane is particularly gocd in discussing such questions 
as What is Life? and What is Death? He gives convincing 
reasons to show why the living organism which 1s so like an 


and probably die, since 


extremely complicated self-regulating machine, can never be 
described with complete adequacy as a machine; in the 
mechanical account there is always something left out. What 
is left out is life. But what may life be? Certainly nota 
substance, not even an incorporeal substance that flies away 
It is more like a flame, or a tune, 
that is to say, something 


from the body at death. 
or a pattern than a thing; it is, 
which, being more than the sum total of its component units, 
yet cannot exist apart from them. “ Life,” in fact, “ seems 
to be a synthesis of two opposites, mechanism and _indi- 
viduality.” Moreover, the higher its position on the scale of 
living things, the more dces a creature behave like an indl- 
vidual, the less like a machine ; or, rather, while continuing to 
behave in some respects exactly like a machine, the number of 
respects in which it behaves like a non-machine increases. 
It is only when Professor Haldane gives vent to the ex- 
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ression of his wishes in some speculative essays at the end 
of the “er that Idemur. That the world will be Russianised 








by 1966, England will have become a secondary power 
with a dec ning population mainly of old people, that the 
pleasure we take in gardening and hunting is evidence of our 


liking for wo rk these things are possible, may even be probable ; 
but that in Professor Haldane’s millennium people will spend 
their holidays in labs., or in exploring the depths of the earth, 
that there will be little or no religion, that politics will 
be simply the art of finding out what people want, all this 
and much more in a similarly prophetic vein only make me 
realise how profoundly Professor Haldane’s wishes differ from 
mine. There is, it is Obvious, no disputing about anything 


put tastes. C. E. M. Joab. 


King Pym 
John Pym. By S. Reed Brett. (Murray. 103. 6d.) 

For three years, from the autumn of 1640 until the end of 
1643, John Pym was without question the most important man 
in England. Tacitly acknowledged as the leader of the House 
of Commons, he proved himself to be a Parliamentary tactician 
of exceptional skill during the critical period which preceded 
the Civil War and the opening months of the struggle. Pos- 
terity has done less than justice both to his character and his 
ability. The Civil War followed, like all wars, a wholly un- 
expected course: the interests of Parliament were submerged 
by those of the Army and military dictatorship was grafted on 
to what had been the beginnings of genuine constitutional 
reform. Pym’s achievement lost its meaning ; his figure was 
dwarfed by that of Cromwell. Moreover, there was nothing 
spectacular either in his character or his career to attract 
popular attention. Little is known of his private life, and he 
died neither on the battle-field nor on the scaffold—facts which 
may explain, although they cannot excuse, the neglect into 
which he has fallen. : 

Mr. Reed Brett, his new biographer, 
with a restraint which borders on austerity. No fanciful con- 
jectures are permitted to confuse the spare outline of John 
Pym’s life. The facts, such as they are, must speak for them- 
selves, and even in scenes of the highest dramatic tension—such 
as the impeachment of Strafford or the arrest of the Five 
Members—the author scorns every literary artifice, leaving the 
events themselves, or the quiet urgency of contemporary 
quotations, to make their own effect. The method aptly fits 
the subject, and the result is a biography which, if it has little 
to attract the frivolous reader, has an honesty and dignity rare 
in this bewildered age. 

Everyone will not agree with Mr. Reed Brett’s interpreta- 
tion. He is unfashionable enough, for instance, not to regard 
the Stuarts as selfless champions of the people against a gang 
of plutocrats. Moreover, he believes that the war was forced 
upon Pym, not that he engineered it. A little more discussion 
of motive on this point would have been illuminating. In 
April, 1640, for instance, Pym might have taken office under 
the King had he agreed to drop the demand for Strafford’s 
death. Mr. Reed Brett would appear to think that Pym was 
justified in refusing the offer. Yet the fact remains that he 
threw away an unparalleled opportunity for gaining effective 
control of the royal policy, merely in order to secure the death 
of a Minister whose active career must in any case have been 
atan end. Is it not possible that Pym preferred to attack the 
King’s policy from the benches of the House of Commons, 
because he had already realised that the conflict between 
Crown and Parliament was not to be healed by a mere change 
of ministers? ‘That he had, in fact, envisaged the possibility 
of something very like war? 

Where Pym excelled was in the generalship with which he 
marshalled that heterogeneous, disorganised, conglomerate of 
human beings, the seventeenth-century Parliament. His was 
the triumph not so much of personality as of unwearying 
vigilance. His two virtual successors in the leadership, Vane 
and Holles, were men of far more dramatic and dominating 
character, yet their jerky and febrile efforts to control the 
Commons were little short of disastrous. The continued 
guidance of Pym alone could have prevented the subjection of 
Parliament to the growing power of the Army. He was fifty- 
seven when the Long Parliament met, and he died, worn out, 
at the age of sixty. Had he been ten years younger there might 
well have been no Martyr King and no Oliver Protector. 

C. V. WEepDGwoop. 


approaches his task 
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Mr. Pritt’s Omissions 


Must the War Spread? 
Books, Ltd.) 


Mr. PRIT?T’s thesis is that 


By D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 


(Penguin 


“powerful influences among the 


ruling group in this country and elsewhere” are trying to 
create a front of capitalist nations to make war on and crush 


Soviet Russia. 
it are sui generis. 


The methods by which he seeks to establish 
Half-truths are his guiding star, and some 
of his efforts at bisection are a little staggering. Sir Ernest 
Simon, fer exampie, recently wrote a litte book on the 
Scandinavian countries, and Mr. Pritt finds it useful to quote 
from. “He [Sir Ernest] points out (writes Mr. Pritt) that 
“money wages today in Finland are about half the level of 
those in Sweden. Strikes have been infrequent in 
recent years.””” What Sir Ernest actually wrote after the words 
“those in Sweden” was, “On the other hand, prices are low, 
too, so that, although the wage-level is low, the standard of 
living is comparatively high.” Mr. Pritt omits that. He 
prefers dots. 

Mr. Pritt finds evidences of class-war instigated by the 
Right in France no less than in Britain. “The very name 
of ‘ Cagoulard” still stinks in the nostrils of decent people.” 
News has clearly never reached him of a French Communist 
Party instigating class-war from the Left, taking orders from 
a foreign country, and therefore, rightly or wrongly, suppressed 
by the Government. He finds the House of Commons tenanted 
by sinister capitalists—“these few rich old men with the 
power to send millions of young men to death on the battle- 
field or to half-death in depressed industries.” “These old 
zentlemen have their representatives on the benches of the 
House of Commons ; the Ministry will consist to some extent 
of members of their group and in a high proportion of men 
who at any rate share their outlook and approve of the pro- 
tection of their interests.” Representatives? It would be 
just as true or false to suggest, what no one has ever thought 
of suggesting, that Moscow has its representative in the House 
of Commons in the person of the Member for North Hammer- 
smith. Mr. Pritt will find, if he counts, that there are more 
lawyers than capitalists among Ministers, and pretty certainly 
the same is true of the House as a whole. And if he turns his 
head, when representing North Hammersmith in the House, 
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he will find all round him direct representatives of miners, 
railwaymen, engineers and the like. About that representation 
he says nothing. 

This capitalist world, according to Mr. Pritt, has always 
been fundamentally hostile to the Soviet Union. The outward 
manifestation “of the really undying hostility to the Soviet 
Union was the almost continuous campaign of anti-Soviet 
propaganda. In Britain there were three fountains of this 
propaganda.” Mr. Pritt knows all about them and describes 
them at length. Of Soviet anti-British hostility, of Soviet 
anti-British propaganda, and the untiring activities of the 
Comintern he has evidently never heard. He dwells on “ the 
refusal of the British Government to agree to participation 
of the U.S.S.R. in anything more than a limited section of the 
Lausanne Conference [of 1922-3].” He omits to explain that 
the Conference was held to make peace between the Turkey 
of Mustapha Kemal and the States which had been at war 
with it, of which the U.S.S.R. was not one. He tells how, 
owing to the action of Brazil (“ acting, it is surmised, at the 
instigation of the U.S.A. ”—there is not a shred of ground for 
the allegation) at Geneva in March, 1926, “Germany did 
not receive a permanent seat on the League Council.” He 
omits to add that she was elected to one with acclamation six 
months later. He states that “the practical effect of the 
Monroe Doctrine is to make the South American States 
entirely dependent upon the United States, with the indirect 
result of excluding European capitalists from the American 
continent.” He omits to explain how it is, in these circum- 
stances, that British investments in the Argentine Republic 
alone amount to some £440,000,000. 

When it comes to depreciation of Finland and laudation of 
Russia, Mr. Pritt develops such an impetus that the reader 
can hardly keep pace. He proves to his own satisfaction that 
the action on which Russia is at present engaged has been 
carried out in strict accord with international law. He repro- 
duces in full the treaty made in September between Soviet 
Russia and the puppet Finnish Government under M. 
Kuusinen of Moscow; he gives no such publicity to the 
Treaty of Dorpat, by which Finland secured the territory 
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= The Seven Stars ; 
of Peace 


Whatare wefightingfor? ArthurStanley’snew 3 
anthology, The Seven Stars of Peace, is the most 
heartening, realistic, and fundamental answer 
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* KNOWLEDGE From Confucius to Aldous 3 


Huxley, 32 great writers here 
extol the virtue of knowledge. 


% FAITH Euripides, St Paul, Milton, 


William James,and other writers 
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* BROTHERHOOD! valued in China, says i 


Chuang Tzu, and 22 writers say 
the same for their countries. 


7 JOY A happy omen that tw enty-one 
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out twenty-nine writers in 
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* GENTLENESS Twenty-four moving selections 
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ever present in the world 


%* LIBERTY Liberty is defended by thirty- 3 


one flashing pens, from Horace 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


i COURAGE Brave deeds have always been 
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ment in peace no less than war. 
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which is now being truncated and the independence which js 
now being destroyed. He enlarges on the amenities of life in 
Soviet Russia, where “universal suffrage prevails and the 
people choose their own representatives,” where “ everything 
that is produced can be sold, for the purchasing-power of the 
mass is kept up.” He has perhaps not read of the astonish. 
ment disp-ayed by the Russian troops in invaded: Poland at the 
shops stocked with goods such as they had never seen, Ag 
for the Russia of the Ogpu, of the purges, of the liquidation 
of kulaks by the million, of the famine deaths by the foyr 
or five million—al! that is a Russia unknown to Mr. Pritt. He 
refers, finally, to “all the anti-Soviet implications” of the 
Treaty of Versailles. He omits to mention that the section on 
Russia in the Treaty of Versailles consists of one single stipu- 
lation—that Germany shall d'isgorge the vast areas of Russian 
territory she secured by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Mr. Pritt is, of course, fully entitled to all the enthusiasm 
he exhibits for Soviet Russia, and there may well be many 
who think his book does credit to his heart. They will not 
mind if it does little to his head. WILSon Harris, 


—_ , 
Tudor Translations 
Tudor Translations : An Anthology. Chosen by Judge 
Clements. (Basil Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Tudor translators have been compared to the voyagers 
of that age, and it is an apt comparison. They struck out 
across the seas of classical and contemporary literature, like 
their fellows across the Atlantic, into the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, bringing home much strange treasure-trove. Even 
more than they, the translators annexed wherever they went: 
with the best of them, Sir Thomas North, Philemon Holland, 
Floric, Lord Berners, what they translated became a permanent 
part of our literature. And for the best of all reasons: the 
language was at its best then—fresh, vigorous, concrete, with 
the eye always on the object: it was at that most creative 
moment when it was adding to the naiveté and innocence of 
mediaeval English, new realms of romance, rifling foreign 
tongues for its enrichment, in every way displaying its energy 
and vitality: the English Renaissance. 

So much is this so that I wonder—perhaps it is a heretical 
thought, but it comes from so much reading of their letters 
and papers, the ordinary discourse of Tudor people—whether 
the text-books of literary criticism do not get the fact about 
Elizabethan prose out of focus. I am sure Mrs. Woolf does 
in her exquisite essay on “ The Elizabethan Lumber-Room.” 
It is not surprising, then, that Judge Clements should. He 
says of the translators: “They wrote the English of Shake- 
speare and the translators of the Bible.” This is putting the 
cart before the horse: Shakespeare and the translators of the 
Bible wrote their English, that of the every-day speech of 
the time. Hence the so-called “ proverbs” from Shakespeare, 
“all that glisters is not gold,” and so on: they were ordinary 
phrases of Tudor speech. The fact about Elizabethan prose 
is that everybody wrote well; some better than others, but 
none better than the mariners who contributed their stories 
to Hakluyt. 

Reading this anthology from the translators, one is reminded 
oddly of Hakluyt on every page. Not only in the descriptions 
of strange animals from Herodotus or Pliny: 

“The Dolphin is a creature that carrieth a loving affection not 

only unto man, but also to music: delighted he is with harmony 
in song, but especially with the sound of the water instrument, 
or such kind of pipes.” 
But even more, there is the same gusto in the exploration 
of a new world. What a world of knowledge and excitement 
the translators opened out for Tudor Englishmen: the whole 
classical world, Renaissance Italy and France and Spain. And 
what magnificent use those Englishmen made of theif 
annexations, when one thinks of how Shakespeare transmuted 
North’s Plutarch into his plays. Not that North is not 
splendid reading for his own sake: he makes Plutarch imto 
an English classic. Judge Clements, quite rightly, gives us 
more of North than of any other ; and he gives us the right 
passages, too: the wonderful scene where Caesar’s ghost 
appears to Brutus before Philippi, the strange and ominous 
appearance of Coriolanus in the house of Tullus Aufidius. 

“It was even twilight when he entered the city of Antium, and 
many people met him in the strects, but no man knew him. S90 


he went directly to Tullus Aufidius’ house, and when he came 
thither, he got him up straight to the chimney hearth, and sat 
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1d spoke not a word to any man, his face all muffled 
over. They of the house spying him, wondered what he should 
be, and yet they durst not bid him rise. For ill-favouredly 
muffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared a certain 

countenance, and ir his silence: whereupon they 
to tell him of the strange 


him down, al 


ajesty in his 
coms to Tullus, who was at supper 


disguising ol this man.” 

Charles Whibley once analysed this passage and showed how 
many strokes were North’s own and not in the original. It 
is well known that North translated not from the Greek, but 
from the French of Amyot. These strokes we owe more than 
to anything else to the sense of rhythm so urgent upon the 
Elizabethans, which betrays, moreover, sonuwthing of the very 
tempo of their lives. We are given plenty of Philemon 
Holland, too, who was only just less good than North, a much 
better scholar and more varied. To him, the “ Translator- 
General of his age,” we owe translations of Livy, Pliny, 
Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals and Xenophon. He was quite 
self-conscious about the end of all their endeavours: “ by all 
means to triumph now over the Romans in subduing their 
literature under the dent of the English pen, in requital of 
the conquest some time over this island, achieved by the 
edge of their sword.” They certainly had their part in the 
triumph, the greatest age in our literature. 

Judge Clements has given us a good and representative 
selection from their work, one which possesses the first, if 
not the last, requirement in an anthology: it holds our 
interest on every page. There are < 
among the Montaigne we should certainly have been given the 
famous passage about Etienne de la Boétie from the Essay 
on Friendship. And the Judge is too apt to say that little 
is known of this or that translator ; fer example, Florio. There 
is a good deal known about Florio; he has had a whole 
biography written of him by Miss Yates. I can imagine a 
more expert anthologist than the Judge; but there is none 
to whom the work would have been more a labour of love. 


A. L. Rowse. 


lew passages one misses: 


Out of the Saddle 


This Way Southward. By A. F. Tschiffely. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Mr. TSCHIFFELY will be gratefully remembered by lovers of 
adventure for his great ride with Mancha and Gato from 
Buenos Ayres to Washington. This was a spirited variant on 
crossing the Sahara in a tractor, but only the most ardent 
horse-lover will feel that it qualified Mr. Tschiffely for a 
literary career. His new book, which describes a journey 
through Patagonia in a Ford car, is dedicated to the two 
animals. “ Being sensible illiterate horses,” he writes, “ they 
will not notice flaws and errors,” but even the well-intentioned 
reviewer cannot be expected to possess that sort of horse- 
sense, and he will find in Mr. Tschiffely’s new book no 
adventures to compensate for an agonising style. 

This Way Southward is mainly written in a kind of phrase- 
book prose, the pages peppered with italics and brackets. An 
English word is never used if a Spanish one will do. 
Mr. Tschiffely follows the picada (track) to the boliche (inn), 
where he eats the asado (roast) and drinks some cana (rum) 
with men dressed in bombachas (baggy trousers) until at last 
he says his buenas noches (good-night). He shows great fond- 
ness for the dangerous word “veritable,” so _ that 
we read such startling expressions as “veritable miracles ” 
about Buenos Ayres architecture), “veritable valleys of the 
moon” (but he is riding in them), and “ veritable god-send ” 
the Loch Ness monster). 

His journey from Bahia Blanca down to Tierra del Fuego 
by the Atlantic coast and then back by the Pacific was not 
an eventful one, and Mr. Tschiffely, partly owing to his uncer- 
tain command of English, is unable to convey atmosphere. 
Sometimes he just gives away the whole game—“ After three 
days spent in fruitless search of something really interesting ” ; 
sometimes he pads—there are almost word-for-word repeti- 
tions on pages 83 and 215, and sometimes he tries to enliven 
us with stories—a very coy one brings in “ the ladies” and 
“necessary household articles.” Often he tells us his thoughts, 
which are of extraordinary naivety—“ Visions of Magellan, 
Sormiento, Drake, Frobisher and other giants flashed through 
my mind ; men with stout hearts and iron resolution, in their 
frail wooden ships, facing the unknown.” The shells on the 
beach 
Mussolini and the British Museum Reading Room. 


at Cape Raso remind him of all sorts of things— 
“ This 
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brought back to my mind a funny anecdote I once heard .. . 
(it’s the one about “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume? ”). “Next I 
remembered an old hat that had been hanging for months on 
a peg at my club.” So it goes on—the innocent rambling 
record of triviality, under the Andes, with the breakers piling 
up at the end of the inhabited world. Why should a man to 
whom the “really interesting” is so elusive a quality travel 
at all? 

But the exclamation isn’t really fair: this is to treat 
Mr. Tschiffely as a writer. He is not a writer: he is a lover 
of horses who once made an arduous and interesting journey. 
It is a vulgarity of contemporary letters that a man is never 
allowed to write a single book—he must go on, and here for 
302 and more pages we watch an honest horseman’s struggle 
to make good in a profession which has been wished on him 
by agents, publishers, reviewers, libraries, ourselves. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Matterhorn Disaster 


Edward Whymper. By F. S. Smythe. 
21s.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton 


It is doubtful whether the time has yet come when an ade- 
quate life of Edward Whymper could be written, for the 
tragedy of a man who succeeds in his life’s ambition at the 
age of twenty-five, and succeeds in conditions that make suc- 
cess worse than failure, is necessarily painful to all those who 
have known the man himself. When Whymper climbed the 
Matterhorn in 1865 and four of his companions were killed, 
the disaster left a mark on his character that slowly deepened 
until his death in 1911. The present biography, however, is 
written with liveliness and understanding as well as tact and 
moderation; it contains few of Mr. Smythe’s tricks of style 
“Fate was now accelerating its dire progression”), and it 
does full justice to Whymper’s scientific work in Greenland 
and the Andes, as well as to his achievements in the Alps. 
The first appeal of the book is necessarily to amateurs of 
Alpine literature, but Mr. Smythe has been able to turn our 
attention from the achievement to the man, and has used 
Whymper’s diaries to throw light not only on the man, but 
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also on the age in which he lived. Whymper’s early diaries, 
covering the years when he was learning engraving in his 
father’s business in London, reveal an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and conscientious boy, with a stern Baptist upbringing 
and a keen interest in affairs. The Crimean War, the Mutiny, 
a panic at one of Spurgeon’s meetings, riots in Piccadilly and 
Berkeley Square, and even Kent and Surrey v. The Rest take 
a renewed interest as we read Whymper’s daily entries. But 
already there is something rather remote and inhuman in his 
character, “I do not like fellows.” When we come to the 
climbing diaries, we find the character accentuated: an 
absence of natural friendliness, an unwillingness to forgive a 
weakness, whether in himself or in others: “Got up pretty 
early, but not so early as I intended owing to the wretched 
weather.” And Whymper is reluctant to indulge in any ex- 
pansive enthusiasm: 

I had the misery of hearing that horrid noise the ranz de vache 
squalled by a couple of mealy-faced girls. There is a precious 
piece of humbug in relation to this in Murray. 

The ranz des vaches is melancholy and nostalgic, as the 
music of Highland peoples often is, but it can hardly be called 
“horrid.” But even the Matterhorn scarcely moved Whymper 
to enthusiasm at first sight: 

Saw of course the Matterhorn repeatedly ; what precious stuff 
Ruskin has written about this, as well as about many other things. 
When one has a fair view of the mountain as I had, it may be 
compared to a sugar loaf set up on a table ; the sugar loaf should 
have its head knocked on one side. Grand it is, but beautiful 
I think it is not. 

Things were not beautiful for Whymper unless they 
would “ compose,” and when he wrote Scrambles Amongst 
the Alps he took care to heighten the dramatic effect by post- 
poning all mention of the Matterhorn until after the account 
of his climbs in the Dauphiné, though in fact he had been to 
Zermatt long before he went to Ailefroide. Similarly, his 
engravings made the most of a dramatic situation. In 1898, 
Coolidge challenged the story of Almer’s sensational jump 
on the ridge of Les Ecrins (the corresponding illustration is 
included among the excellent engravings reproduced in this 
book). Mountain ridges change quickly, and the indignant 
Whymper replied with affidavits. The Alpine Club con- 
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vened a general meeting. Coolidge resigned from the Club 
A year or two later he was elected an honorary Member. 
Whymper was again indignant, and years afterwards he 
called on Coolidge at Grindelwald “to form an Opinion, jf 
possible, on the state of his mind.” 

A cold, lonely man, though just, who missed the LTeatness 
that one might have expected from his talents. That js Mr. 
Smythe’s verdict. The Scrambles, in which the text, the 
engravings, the achievement and the character of the man ar 
as it were of one piece, occupy a unique place in our alpine 
literature. Mr. Smythe has succeeded in making his bio. 
graphy something more than a précis of that book and the 
Travels Amongst the Great Andes. MICHAEL Roberts. 


New Novels 

He and His. By Reginald Carter. (Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Cabbage Holiday. By Anthony Thorne. (Heinemann. 7s, 64) 
The Corner of Paradise Place. By Robert Eton. (Nicholson 

and Watson. 8s. 3d.) 
The Soldier and the Girl. By George Buchanan. (Heinemann, 
8s. 3d.) 

Mandragora. By John Palmer. (Gollancz. 8s. 3d. 

Ir is a happy circumstance when a novelist can address an 
audience or describe a society which has an elaborate and 
strictly enforced code of manners based upon a fundamental 
moral unity. And his task is a heavy one when there are no 
formal patterns of behaviour in common acceptance, when one 
man regards adultery as a sin while his neighbour treats jt 
as an elegant social accomplishment. In a morally chaotic 
society, an act which is high tragedy to Mr. A. may appear 
to Mrs. B. to be a lot of morbid fuss about nothing ; and this 
perpetually shifting and erratic emphasis imposes on the 
novelist the need to be understood in a great number of 
conflicting “ moral languages.” The light of his vision, instead 
of being concentrated, has to diffuse itself over a wide and 
shapeless territory inhabited by hostile factions ; and it is no 
wonder if he sometimes looks with a covetous eye at the more 
homogeneous communities of the past. In his recent novel, 
The Fathers, Mr. Allen Tate turned to the period of the 
American Civil War, not from a cloak-and-sword interest in 
history, but for the sake of its social conventions. In He and 
His, Mr. Reginald Carter makes a similar use of Victorian 
England as the background for a story of two “ brothers” 
who are discovered to be illegitimate. ‘The subsequent com- 
plications depend upon the assumptions that nobody will fail 
to be extremely shocked, and that every decent person wil 
be too tactful to divulge any scrap of information which 
happens to come his way. This alone, I think, justifies Mr. 
Carter’s flight from a contemporary setting. 

He and His is an intricate story, always dramatic, lavishly 
peopled with a wide range of characters, and rising to several 
big scenes where the formal and shrewdly calculated dialogue 
enhances the effect. In trying to praise Mr. Carter adequately 
it is tempting to over-praise him, but wild comparisons with 
Jane Austen can only prejudice the reader. Mr. Carter s 
inclined to be theatrical and occasionally lapses into a crude 
melodrama. The characterisation is over-simplified, and on 
two occasions the complexity of the plot leads the author into 
plain errors. Nevertheless, He and His is a work of un- 
common distinction, particularly if—as it appears to be—it 
a first novel. It certainly stands head and shoulders above 
the general run of current fiction. 

Many of us have sat gladly at the feet of Miss Yvonnt 
Arnaud while she teases our national follies and reminds us 
that civilisation is a French industry. Anthony Thorne’ 
Cabbage Holiday is such a gift for Miss Arnaud that I hope 
it will at once be dramatised for her. Mr. Thorne brings t0 
an English village, for a rest cure, a middle-aged Parisienn: 
who owns the nicest kind of brothel. Her rural adventures 
with a lady devoted to “good works,” a proverb-quoting 
vicar, and an inarticulate major who communicates in th 
grandiloquent code of flower-language, are irresistibly funny 
There are books that make me smile as I read and books that 
make me stop reading and laugh. The latter are rare. No 
since Patrick Hamilton’s Impromptu In Moribundia have | 
laughed so loudly, so long, and so often as I did over Cabbage 
Holiday. It is as efficient and richly absurd as an Aldwych 
farce, and it deserves to be equally popular. 

The Corner of Paradise Place is a novel of locality, 4 
seemingly haphazard cross-section of people with little ‘i# 
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WAR 
BEGINS AT HOME 


BY MASS-OBSERVATIONK 


Edited by 
Tom Harrisson and Charles Madge 


CHATTO & WINDUS 9/6 


Tu E book to which the Manchester Guardian 
gave the whole of a first leader, while Sir Richard 
Acland, M.P., made a speech in the House about 
“the results of this quite objective, trained and 
scientific organization.” 

The book which J. B. Priestley writes ‘ought to 
be in the hands of all politicians, writers, school- 
masters and many others.”’ 
The book which analyses 
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“ How agreeable to spend slow hours 
reading a work of scholarship and in- 
sight and to forget for a while that 
Tiridates is screaming and threatening 
all the time . . his book, as his previous 
work on the 17th century, is a delight 





to read . . a book to read with slow 

enjoyment.” HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily 

Telegraph). 15s. net. 
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common except their postal address. An elderly impoverished 
couple of gentle birth, a drunken charwoman, a Catholic 


priest, and a family of shopkeepers are among those who 
walk the stage of Paradise Place; Mr. Eton tells us the story 
of each, quietly, vividly, and with an unforced affection for 
the simple stuff of humanity. This is not a book of spectacular 


merit. ‘The characters 
are well chosen and always Mr. Eton weaves their 
lives into an attractive pattern, and touches them all with a 
momentary serenity. The Corner of Paradise Piace is, to my 
mind, a very likeable book, sympathetic, animated, and well 


qualities, but it has a solid and sober 


a) 
credible. 


worth reading. 

The Soldier and the Girl is the typically bad novel of the 
present day. Mr. Buchanan, alas, has a “ theme ” (the dilemma 
of the artist in a military world), and accordingly his characters 
have to become portentous symbols of different points of view. 
This kind of fictional philosophising can be done—as, for 
example, D. H. Lawrence did it—but only if there is sufficient 
intensity to ignite the characters and endow them with the 
urgency and the passion of living people. Mr. Buchanan’s 
tepid reflections are no more than a mixture of journalistic 
platitudes and the syllabus of an intellectual summer school. 
The main protagonists are perfunctory dummies, and their 
dialogue defies description. The girl, alleged to be a simple, 
ignorant barbarian, manages to say, “I dread to think that 
every gesture of mine is regarded by you from the point of 
view of its pictorial possibilities.” Another character remarks, 
“You’ve become superficial, even frivolous. .. . You want to 
live a life of modish badinage.” And the Artist mutters to 
himself, “I renounce the clever chic painter that I used to be 
in the Metropolis. I must be credited with some talent 
for the thing to be done. But I have been encouraged. 
Even cantankerous critics have shown interest. So why 
dally?” Mr. Buchanan writes with earnestness, sincerity and 
high endeavour. So did the author of Young England. 

Mandragora is like that kind of Hollywood supporting film 
in which routine characters, in whom nobody pretends to be 
much interested, are used to decorate a specialised subject 
(anything from air mail to reformatories). We tolerate the 
plot because the setting is uncommon and realistic. Mr. John 











JAMES HANLEY’S 


greatest novel 


OUR TIME 
IS GONE 


‘It is refreshing to turn to this really 


great novel—here is something worth 
while. Mr. Hanley has the knack of 
making his characters vivid from the 
moment one meets them, the gift of 


genius that cannot be explained. Must 
not this book endure?’ EVENING 
STANDARD. 10s. 6d. 


ready Tuesday 
STEPHEN LEACOCK’S 
TOO MUCH COLLEGE 


A welcome addition to the long list of 
works by this classic humorist. 
7s. 6d. 


the bodtey head 
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Palmer (described as “a former high official of the League gf 
Nations ”) has an expert knowledge of the illicit drug traffic, 
and in Mandragora he describes a battle of wits between dope 
racketeers and the officials who work to suppress them, Tales 
of smuggling and illegal adventure are all the more excitin 
for having authentic details, and Mr. Palmer’s account of the 

‘ ingen ; b } INSLUCtive 
description of the way in which crime marches on—eyeg j 
it still doesn’t pay. DESMOND Hawkins, 


W1L.2 uSea for d.siriputing arug 


Shorter Notices 


We Saw Him Act. A Symposium edited by H. A. Saintsbyuy 
(Hurst and Blackett. 21s.) 4 
Tuts handscme volume is devoted to the art of Sir Heny 
Irving. Describing each of the parts he played during th 
whole of his stage career, it gives the accounts and impressions 
of one, or more, eye-witnesses. From an amorphous welter 
of eulogy and comment one clear fact stands out: Irving was 
a genius. In detailed analysis most of the contributors tp 
this symposium are weak: but to one who never saw him 
it would seem that his quality lay first in an extraordinary 
power of imagination, which he was able almost mesmerically 
to make real before his audience. Irving could project into 
the theatre, with a terrifying intensity, his own vision of the 
character he was playing. Athough several good judges insist 
that he was a character actor, he had such personal force 
that every part lived in terms of himself. With most character 
actors the opposite happens ; it is hard to tell who they ar 
without the aid of the programme. Irving’s acting at its best 
must have had something in common with the playing of 
Paderewski, becoming the vehicle of an _ overpowering 
personality. There can be no doubt at all of the effect he 
produced on those who saw him, and it is this impress, rather 
than any objective criticism, that gives these testimonies their 
interest. Some of them, indeed, are revealing in a way their 
authors can hardly have intended. They tell us little about 
Irving, but much about those who wrote them. 
M. Powicke, 


Handbook of British Chronology. Edited by F. 


(Royal Historical Society. 7s. 6d. 
Tuts book brings together in a convenient form material 
otherwise obtainable only in numerous publications, and 
then sometimes in a less authoritative form. It contains 


lists of the rulers of England, Wales, Scotland and the Isle of 
Man; of English, Welsh, Irish and Scottish Bishops; of Chief 
Governors and Lords Lieutenant of Ireland; of Early English 
Parliaments ; Officers of State, &c. There are also useful 
sections on Saints Days, the Calendar, &c. For historical 
students it will be indispensable, and, as Dr. Powicke suggests, 
it is to be hoped that it will eventually be expanded into a 
more comprehensive work of reference. 

Science Front, 1939. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is a readable account of recent developments in various 
fields of scientific activity, ranging from industrial research 
to horticultural science and advances in the treatment of 
diseases. It is written for the general reader and requires n0 
specialised knowledge to be appreciated. Dr. Taylor writes 
simply and is a good expositor, and his book, though not 
particularly exciting, is interesting and informative. 


By F. Sherwood Taylor. 


The Complete Book of Card Games. By Hubert Phillips and 


B. C. Westall. (Witherby. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a book which, popular though it might have been at 
any time, will be made doubly so by the black-out. It con- 
tains the rules of a great variety of card games, for from one 
to seven or more players, the majority of them reasonably 
well known, but some apparently the inventions of the authors. 
It is an excellent book of its kind, and is likely to prove 
extremely popular. 


The British South Africa Company. By Sir Dougal 0. 
Malcolm. (Privately Printed.) 
Tue British South Africa Company has celebrated its jubilee 
of last October by circulating a privately (and very beautl- 
fully) printed sketch of its history, written by the president, 
Sir Dougal Malcolm. The earlier part, up to 1923, is reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review of 1924. The later part is new. 
Sir Dougal’s lucid and temperate narrative does justice 1 
the company which at its own charges established the two 
Rhodesias and to the shareholders who for thirty-four yeafs 
went without a dividend. In the closing pages Sir Dougal 
shows how the copper mines in Northern Rhodesia, thanks 
to the company’s energy in building railways, have at last 
brought great wealth to the colonies and enabled agriculture 
and social services to be developed. 
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We are now in a 
practically unknown 





GARDENING BOOKS 


- | 

, | 

for the serious gardener | 

Y] | 

THE FLOWERING SHRUB GARDEN 
by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


\ reasoned guide to the layout of a garden 
of flowering shrubs. 
Illustrated. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
GARDENING 


10s. 6d. net 





by CHARLES ELEY 
A book dealing with garden plans, trees 


and shrubs. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


CLEMATIS 
by ERNEST MARKHAM 
\ book including a comprehensive list of 
species and varieties. 
Illustrated. 5s. 





also small “sixpenny” booklets 


subjects—V EGET ABLE 


There are 
on the following 


GROWING: FRUIT and VEGETABLE 
PRESERVING; FRUIT GROWING; 
VEGETABLE CROPS UNDER’ GLASS. 


By post, 7d. each. 





Write for a complete list. | 


LIFE LTD. 2/10, TAVISTOCK ST., W.C.2 


COUNTRY 

















What's 
happening | 
at Home ? 


The easiest and best way of helping friends 
on active service to keep in touch with 
home happenings is to send a newspaper | 
or periodicai regularly. There is no packing 
or posting to be thought of, for all you need 
do is hand in the name and address to 
W. H. Smith & Son, and they see to the rest. 





Ask at any branch for a copy of W. H. 
Smith & Son’s “ Postal Press Guide,” giving 
postal subscription rates for more than 2,000 it | 





publications. 


W. H. Smith & Son have special facilities 
for posting papers to destinations for which 
a censor’s permit is needed. 


P 7 railway bookstall of 


W. HH. SMITH & SON 


1.500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
W.C.2. 





Strand House, Portugal Street, Londor 














Dear Sirs. 

“1 enclose berein my cheque 
for £5 which I would ask you 
to place to my credit. 


~. + We are now in a prac- 
tically unknown part of the 
World: until a mouth ago no 
Englishman (except perhaps a 
solitary traveller) had pene- 
trated here. I had hoped to be 
the first to introduce Barneys 
Punchbowle into these parts, 
but your adherents are too 
ubiquitous and.one at least 
was found in our first party. 


... The best currency we 
find to be empty bottles and 
tins. Barneys tins have a very 
high exchange value: one tin 
(empty) would buy a chicken. 
The empty tins are sold on the 
frontier for 6 annas each...” 
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part of the World”... 


From the borders of Indo- 
China came the letter which 
provides this smoker’s tribute: 
the writer is a great Barneys 
enthusiast . . . in an earlier 
letter, on departing, he said 
he was taking Barneys “where 
it has never been seen, smelt 
or tasted before.” As his 
latest letter shows, Barneys 
reached there first ! 


To the ends of all the Earth, 
Barneys makes its cheery way, 
inspiring a stream of thanks 
and praise from the men who 
smoke it. There must be 
something unusually good 
about any product to cause 
men to write about it as they 
do of Barneys . . . Have you 
tried Barneys yet ? 


“| had hoped to be the 
first to introduce 


Sarneys 





into these parts!” 


Barnevs (medium), Punchbowle (ful/), Parsons 


Pleasure (mild); in “EverFresh” Tins : 


1/sd. oz. 


256) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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FINANCE 


SOONER than most people expected the Treasury has embarked 
on the requisitioning of dollar securities. Admittedly this 
first move is only a very modest beginning, covering a limited 
range of stocks, but it is significant as a guide to the method 
which the Treasury intends to use. British holders are to 
be paid out in sterling at current market prices while the 
Treasury takes over the securities to be liquidated as suitable 
opportunities arise. Obviously, this must bear hardly on 
investors who have bought at prices substantially above 
current levels, and their feeling of aggrievement will not be 
diminished by the arbitrary choice of securities which has 
been made. Why, for example, does this first list exclude 
railroad stocks like New York Central and Pennsylvania 
and include Atchison and Southern Pacific? If, as seems 
likely, Wall Street stages a recovery those whose securities 
are called up now will have made a big sacrifice. In war we 
must not expect anything more than very rough justice, but 
whenever sacrifice is involved it is desirable that it shall be 
imposed as equitably as circumstances allow. 

Wall Street’s reaction to the news of requisitioning has 
been extremely mild. The American market has its own 
problems, and the trend is not likely to be influenced very 
greatly by the fact that Britain has stock to sell. In any 
case, it has always been a safe assumption that the British 
Treasury would not press its sales, but would take steps well 
in advance, as it is now doing, to buttress sterling’s defences 
and ensure an orderly liquidation of dollar securities. Much 
more important is the effect of this call-up on markets here. 
Whatever the sum _ involved—estimates range between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000— it is clearly an addition to 
the volume of funds seeking investment, and is thus an in- 
fluence making for higher prices. In anticipation of a rein- 
vestment demand from the sellers of the called-up dollar 
securities buying is already in evidence in gilt-edged and 
front-rank home industrials 





Under the 
shadow of war 


it is a comfort to know that your estate 


is in the hands of a permanent, efficient, 


unfailing Executor and Trustee —to know that 
your dependents will be certain of impartial 


and sympathetic administration. 


You can make security doubly sure by 
appointing the Trustee Department of the 
‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total £20,000,000. Their expert invest- 


ment knowledge is also at your service. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager, Trustee Departmes.t, 


| GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


ab aS 


Life & Fire Established 1837 Casualty Established 1885 


FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 


Governor SIR 
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AND INVESTMENT 


GREAT WESTERN DIVIDEND 
: First among the railways to give us its 1939 figures, the 
Great Western has fulfilled our highest hopes. In the eigh 
months up to the outbreak of war gross receipts from = 
way and ancillary business rose by about £1,180,000 and = 
receipts by about £870,000 above the total for the corre. 
sponding period of 1938. For the whole of last year Net 
revenue, which, of course, included an estimated sum for 
the September-October period under the new financial 
agreement, amounted to {£6,607,000, an increase over 1938 
of £1,554,000. Deduct the balance on all the pre-ordinar, 
stocks and there is a balance of £1,617,000, equivalent to 
just under 4 per cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock, 
out of which a dividend of 3} per cent. is being paid. 
These are encouraging results although they do not pro- 
vide any reliable guidance as to the possibilities for 940, 
For one thing, the Great Western probably suffered leay 
from the abnormal influences which affected railway working 
at so many points last year. What really matters in forming 
any worth-while estimate of the value of Great Westem 
ordinary stock now is the level at which the pooled ne 
revenue is running. My guess is that it is approaching what 
is termed “Stage 2,” i.e., the stage beyond which the Gover. 
ment begins to come in as a profit-sharer. In other words, 
the indicated earnings on Great Western ordinary for 1940 
are about 4} per cent., while the guaranteed minimum under 
the financial scheme is 3.3 per cent. Quoted at 48 the stock 
yields about 6} per cent. on the minimum and over o per 
cent. on this year’s indicated earnings. In my view there 
is scope here, in reasonably favourable conditions, for 4 
further rise. 
* 7 * * 
TRANSPORT * CC” PROSPECT 
Amid the excitement of the Government's deal with the 
main-line railways the less fortunate position of the London 
Transport Board has been overlooked. Unlike the maip- 
line railways the Transport Board has been badly hit by war 
Accordingly, it has been compelled to accept less generous 
terms under the pooling scheme. The guaranteed minimum 
on the “C” stock is 1} per cent. and at “ Stage 2” the 
earnings rise to just over 3 per cent. On this basis the 
official minimum price of 65, at which Transport “C” 
has been solidly frozen since the outbreak of war, looks much 
too high but holders should not be panicked into hasty sales 
when free dealings are resumed. After all, this stock differs 
from home rail securities in one important respect—that it 
post-war prospects are better than its war-time status. I see 
that the directors have declared an interim of 1} per cent 
for the year ending June 30th, 1940, which suggests that 
they take a hopeful view of the pooled revenue. If, as seems 
a reasonable deduction, the total distribution is brought up 
to 3 or 3$ per cent. Transport “C” is worth fully 6 
today. At that price it would yield 2} per cent. on th 
guaranteed minimum and § per cent. to over on the likely 
dividend for the war period with the probability that the 
dividend will be something higher than 3 or 3} per cent 
when the war is over. The price should gradually improve 
* * * * 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROFITS 
In these days of high taxation record trading profits do not 
always imply an increase in the net amount available fot 
dividends. The English Electric results for 1939 provide! 
striking illustration. Last year this company’s trading prot 
rose from {667.603 to the record total of £694,215, bu 
since taxation called for £210,000 against £50,000, 2nd the 
depreciation allowance was raised by {14.247 to {80,247 
the net balance available for ordinary dividends was actuall 
£146,053 lower than in 1938. Fortunately, the board 


followed a conservative policy in recent years, with tk 
result that after adding another {100.000 to general reserve 
it has been able to maintain the ordinary dividend, on # 
enlarged capital. at 10 per cent. 


(Continived on page 266) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
OO 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


PROGRESS INTERRUPTED BY WAR 


EFFECTS OF EVACUATION AND THE 
BLACK-OUT 


SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue two-hundred and thirty-third ordinary general meeting of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company was held on Thursday, 
February 15th, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D., D.L., the Governor, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen—I suppose you will take the report 
and accounts as read, and I will proceed, therefore, immediately 
to deal with the formal accounts, reserving until later in my 
speech a more detailed consideration of the extraordinary year 
which has just ended. 

Coming now to the revenue account, coal has cost us more 
by £131,000. This would, however, have been a very different 
figure but for the fact that there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the coal carbonised since .the war started in September 
last; we have used over 200,000 tons less. 

The total cost of war expenditure so far (apart from items of 
a capital nature to which I shall refer later) is £268,000, of which 
{153,000 was spent up to the time that the price of gas was 
increased. This sum has been transferred to the special purposes 
fund, and the necessary approval which is provided for in the 
Company’s Act of 1911 has been obtained. 

On the other side, the revenue from gas shows an increase of 
£145,000. This is due to the increases in price and not to any 
increase in consumption, which was down by 5; per cent. 

The result of the year’s working is as follows: The balance 
wansferred from the revenue account to the net revenue account 
is £1,725,000, as against £2,066,000 for the previous year. This 
balance. after adding the amount brought forward from the 
previous year and interest received and after deducting debenture 
interest and dividends paid for the June half-year, leaves a sum 
of £492,000 available to pay dividends for the December half-year. 

This sum enables the directors to recommend the usual 
dividends on the 3} per cent. Redeemable Preference Stock, 1970, 
the usual dividends on the 4 per cent. Consolidated Preference 
Stock, and the 3$ per cent. Maximum Stock, and, after trans- 
ferring £25,000 from the reserve fund, a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of £3 8s. per cent., making £4 Ios. per cent. for 
the year, on the Ordinary stock. The payment of these dividends 
in respect of the half-year ended December last will absorb 
£517,000, leaving no balance to be carried forward. No contribu- 
tion to the redemption fund will be required. 


Turning now to the balance-sheet, it will be seen that, whereas | 


last year we had a loan from the bank of £700,000, this year we 
have none. I would also draw your attention to the last item on the 
asset side of the balance-sheet and point out that to enable the 
company to fulfil its obligations to the community we have spent 
the large sum of £421,000 to date on the erection of plant, shelters 
and other structures, of which we expect to recover a figure in 
the neighbourhood of £85,000 from the Government and _ others. 
This is in addition to sums totalling over £43,000 which have 
already been recovered. 
THE PrIcE INCREASES 

As I explained at last year’s meeting, the price of gas is insepar- 
able from the price of coal, and as our old-time contracts for coal 
expired and we came on to the new level of Price for coal the 
price of gas was advanced to 93d. per therm in March last. In 


the summer the dark shadow of war appeared on the horizon, and, | 


as you all know, war was declared on September 3rd. The effect 
on the output of the Gas Light and Coke Company was instan- 
taneous. It acted more like a guillotine than anything else. Child- 
ren were evacuated by hundreds of thousands, and many families 
followed suit, as well as business firms large and small, and numer- 
ous groups of Civil Servants. This, coupled with the black-out, 
caused an immediate and startling decrease in output of 20-25 
per cent., which continued with very little variation until the end 
of the year. 

The directors felt, however, that they could not put up the 
price of gas until they could see what the effect of the war on 
the revenue of the company was likely to be, and so for two months 
they continued to supply gas at the very unremunerative price of 
gid. It then became clear that during the months of September 
and October we had suffered a loss of gas revenue alone of nearly 
£250,000 and that we must be prepared for a decrease in business 
of at least 20 per cent. Accordingly, with great reluctance, we 
decided to put up the price of gas in November to 12}d., an 
increase of 2}d. 

DIVIDEND POLICy 

In considering the appropriate dividend policy to adopt, the 
directors had to keep in view various facts and considerations 
which I will try briefly to outline to you. First, on the question 
of public policy as applied to this problem, as you are aware the 
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Act of Parliament under which the company operates gives it 
the statutory right to pay a dividend of § per cent. no matter 
what price it may be forced to charge for its gas. There is a 
reason of public policy behind this. The last war showed that 
in abnormal circumstances the practice of limiting dividends in 
such a way as to drive them down indefinitely as the price rose 
might lead to a situation in which a gas undertaking found it 
impossible to raise ordinary capital on economical terms for the 
extension and improvement of the supply of our essential com- 
modity. In such a case the public would suffer, and it was to 
protect the public as much as gas undertakings that the Govern- 
ment introduced the principle of the basic dividend, which 
enables an undertaking, engaged as it is in the provision of an 
essential service, to preserve the right to maintain an adequate 
rate of return on ordinary capital, irrespective of price charged. 
That was one consideration that the directors had to keep in 
mind. 

Another was that, severe as was the financial difficulty in 
which the company found itself during the latter half of 1939, 
some part of that difficulty arose out of the special and tem- 
porary fact that the price had not been raised to an adequate 
figure until two months after the outbreak of war. The directors 
had felt that they could rot raise the price until the general 
effect of the war-time situation had begun to be apparent. The 
result was that for two months the company operated at an 
extremely heavy loss 

The directors therefore felt that it was in the best interests 
of all parties concerned, including the gas-consuming public, not 
to allow the rate of dividend for the year to fall too far below 
the basic minimum allowed by our statute, but to declare a divi- 
dend, making the annual rate for 1939 £4 10s. per cent., even 
though that rate meant drawing upon funds outside current 
earnings. No one can say that the shareholder is not being 
asked to do his part; not only is he being asked to agree to a 
heavy percentage reduction in dividend for the half-year, but of 
the £325,000 which the reduced half-yearly dividend requires 
he has to find £232,000 from money which has in past years been 
set aside for a rainy day. 

As you see, we have taken £25,000 from the reserve, which 
is held for just such purposes as the meeting of a difficulty which 
is in part temporary, like the present. We have made use of our 
carry-forward of £54,000, and we have also, again as an emergency 
measure justified by the circumstances, charged against the special 
purposes fund, which is maintained for occasions such as this, 
£153,000 of the current expenditure which we were forced to 
incur in connection with civil defence. 

To sum up the whole matter, our actions in relation to price 
and dividend have been governed by the twin considerations that 
we must cover our costs in the maintenance of the essential supply 
of gas and its by-products, and that we must provide for a reason- 
able dividend in the present circumstances. 


PROGRESS PRIOR TO THE WAR 

It will be appropriate at this point for me to remind you that 
the picture of stringency and difficulty I have drawn is one that 
has arisen wholly and solely out of war circumstances. For the 
first eight months of 1939 our sales of gas were proceeding at such 
a rate that we should have achieved an output that would have 
been by a substantial margin a record in the company’s history. 
It is cold comfort to recall the fact now and I mention it simply 
to remind you of the essential health and strength of the company 
and of the firm and increasing hold that gas has upon the con- 
fidence of the consuming public. 

So far as anyone can humanly foresee we can look forward 
cheerfully to the future progress of the company as soon as normal 
conditions return. That makes it all the more essential for us 
to maintain the company’s assets and productive resources in a 
proper state of efficiency and not allow ourselves to get seriously 
into arrears, either in the financial sense or in the sense of falling 
behind with the maintenance of plant. Whatever additional costs 
and burdens war may impose upon us we shall have to do our best 
to meet them as they come. 

The additional costs that had fallen upon us up to November 
last were met by the advance in price then decided upon. But 
even since then there have been additional burdens such as further 
substantial advances in the cost of coal, coal transport and wages. 

In all 2,000 of the company’s employees are now on full-time 
national service with the Royal Navy, the Army, the Royal Air 
Force, or on Civil Defence. We are proud of these men and 
we are doing what we can to help them financially. 

I deeply regret to tell you that we have lost two of our colliers, 
the ss. Whitemantle and the ss. Torchbearer, which were sunk 
by enemy action with a heavy loss of life, and our deep sympathy 
goes out to the widows and dependents of the men. 

Large numbers of men at the works and on the district have 
been trained by us so that they are ready to a moment’s notice 
to defend London’s gas supply from the risks of aerial bombard- 
ment and to take the steps necessary to maintain the supply so 
far as possible in all circumstances. A great deal of special 
equipment and special training have gone into our preparations 
for this task. 

I have to report the death of Sir Francis Goodenough after 
a very long illness. He was a great figure in the company and in 
the industry. The results of his work will long endure as witness 
to the ideals of constructive service which inspired him, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity, both on my own behalf and on that 
of the company which he served so well, to pay this grateful 
tribute to his memory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 264) 


In present conditions it is probably safe to budget on a 
10 per cent. dividend rate. On the one hand, war will 
doubtless bring a satisfactory volume of orders, which should 
ensure a fairly high level of trading profit. On the other, 
taxation will eat deeply into these earnings, this company 
being unfavourably situated in relation to E.P.T. At 30s. 6d. 
English Electric £1 ordinary units yield £6 12s. per cent. 
They should prove a satisfactory holding. 

* * * . 
WAR AND THE GAS INDUSTRY 

Last year was a trying period for the gas industry and 
especially for those companies serving evacuation areas. 
Here the serious effects of the black-out and rising costs, 
which themselves brought a sharp contraction in net revenue 
in the September-December period, were strongly re- 
inforced by reduced demand. To combat this situation 
prices have been increased, but this step was not taken in 
time to avoid lower net revenues and reduced dividends. 
Thus, the Gas Light and Coke Company incurred a fall 
in working profit from {2,065,551 to {1,724,932, and, after 
drawing to the extent of about £80,000 on its reserve fund 
and carry forward, was compelled to cut its ordinary divi- 
dend from 5 3/s5ths to 4} per cent. Sir David Milne- 
Watson’s review at the annual meeting was mainly the story 
behind these figures. The effect of war, he stated, was to 
cause “an immediate and startling decrease in output of 
20 to 25 per cent., which continued with very little variation 
until the end of the year.” 

On top of this blow the company had to contend with 
heavy Civil Defence costs, a rise in coal transport costs of 
4s. 6d. a ton, and increased costs of materials and insurance, 
the combined effects of which implied a reduction in net 
earnings at the rate of {1,800,000 for a full year. It is 
readily understandable, in the light of these figures, that 
after maintaining its price at the unprofitabie level of 9/d. 
for two months the company raised it to 12}d. last Novem- 
ber. This increase, Sir David emphasised, was designed to 
meet such higher costs as had then been established. 
Already, :t appears, further burdens, in the shape of higher 
prices for coal and transport and higher wages, are weigh- 
ing on net revenues. That suggests a counter-balancing rise 
in gas prices before very long. On this question Sir David 
made it clear that the board’s price policy will be based on 
the need to cover costs in maintaining the supply of gas 
and its by-products and on the provision of “a reasonable 
dividend ” in present circumstances. Custos 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 24 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for a poem 
entitled “ Finland,” in any metre and of not more than 24 lines, 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No 24.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, March Ist, 1940 The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry subm.tted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 22 


THE usual prizes were offered for a short story, of not more 
than 300 words, beginning with the words “I had not the 
slightest doubt” and ending “I think you will agree that 
my suspicions were justified.” This competition was not 
quite as easy as it looked. The opening sentence was not 
hard to manage, but the majority of competitors found it 
difficult to work in the final sentence plausibly: in many 
cases it was not led up to, but was merely appended incon- 
sequently to a mildly mysterious story. Three competitors 
solved the problem boldly ; one by omitting the final sentence 
altogether, one by omitting the proper opening sentence and 
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transferring the final sentence to its place, and one by Writing 
a story, not of 300 but of 3,000 words, correctly assuming 
that with so much space it would be easy to introduce the 
final sentence naturally. On the whole, however, the standard 
was high, and even where the key sentences gave trouble 
the stories themselves were often good. The prizes go ‘0 
Mr. E. Moore Darling and H. C.; Mr. Allan M. Laing, 
Mr. Richard Lane and Mr, Paul Long are particularly 
commended. : 


First Prize. 

I had not the slightest doubt, after his first sentence, that he 
was mad. I was the sole occupant of a third-class compartment 
when he got on the train at a small station, the name of which | 
forget, somewhere north of Cambridge. At once he took out , 
packet of cress sandwiches and began to eat. 

“With Taurus in the ascendant,” he said, “I find this a safe 
diet. The cress was sown in pentagram under a waning moon 
Have one.” I did. ‘Between bites he dripped out words 4; 
from a tap, without emphasis, without expression, without jp. 
terest. As his talk was divided up by intervals of mastication 
succeeded by regurgitation I have adopted the colon as the only 
adequate means of punctuation. ; 

“Had an aunt: ate lobster salad when the Crab was Master: 
died of cancer: three physicians and the King’s surgeon.” | 
made sympathetic noises when he paused. He waved his last cress 
sandwich at me and said “ Safe if dull: Taurus in ascendant: Io 
of foot and mouth disease about: aunt horrible warning.” 

We were nearing Cambridge where I had to change, and he. 
too, began to reach down a suitcase from the rack. Preparations 
completed we both sat down. “Soon be in London after this,” 


he said. I asked, as one does, if London were his final destin- 
ation. “No,” he said. “I left Birmingham for Shrewsbury this 


morning.” “ But,” I said, “ There’s a fast, direct route via Wol- 
verhampton.” He looked at me as at a nice but stupid child, 
“What? ” he said, “and travel anti-clockwise? ” 
I think you'll agree that my suspicions were justified 
E. Moore Dar ine. 
Second Prize. 

I had not the slightest doubt that the Last Trump had sounded; 
my doubt was only whether the best method had been chosen 
For one thing there was no privacy: the earth all round me was 
popping like a breakfast cereal, and an undesirable set of people 
rapidly filled the graveyard. You must understand I had chosen 
my resting place with care; I had paid a heavy pri nd I had 
the right to assume that everybody else had paid a heavy price 
too. What I had not questioned was the age of the cemetery— 
it looked brand-new, with marble and trim cypresses, on the 
edge of a good suburb. I daresay there was no fraud—the same 
thing might happen anywhere if one dug down far enough. In 
that case one knows who to blame for a grotesque situation: ill- 
formed creatures in no clothes at all—little better than skeletons 
many of them—mixed up with some of the soundest people 
Mandrel for example (her husband practically was Lake 
Burgess’s) had been buried in evening dress, wearing some 
jewellery, and there she stood, pressed against an ape-like 
with an axe who regarded her without any _ respect—hungrily 
Imost. She was casting piteous looks at his axe which had already 
laddered a stocking. You see there was no room to move; they 
had occupied the same graves at different levels, and the only 
space they gained was in the change from horizontal to vertical 
It was then I really began to suspect that the affair was an 
unpleasant practical joke—there was no dignity about I called 
out sharply, “ Put down that axe,” and when I tell you that the 
creature didn’t even understand English, I think you will agree 
that my suspicions were justified 


} 











H. C 
Commended. 


‘I had not the slightest doubt Popocatepetl would win, sir.” 

“But, dash it all, Jeeves, why didn’t you say so yesterday?” 
I said, with all the bitterness of one who sees a packet floating in 
the air just too late for the old arm grab 

“I did mention the subject, sir.” 

“Yes, but you were so dashed casual about it, I thought it was 
just one of your minor hunches. The italics, Jeeves! Why 
weren't they yours? ” 

“Sorry, sir, but there is a soupgon of doubt in even the 
hottest racecourse certainties. I did not care for the responsibility 
of pressing the matter.” And Jeeves shimmered out with the 
breakfast things. 

Well, there you are. It was my own fault. We Woosters have 
a suspicious nature. When a notoriously unreliable Egg like 
Tuppy Prosser blasts the shell-like ear with “ Popocatepetl” and 
subsequently fails to connect with a fiver, and when, on top & 
that, Stingy Postlethwaite (than whom a scalier Bean has never 
loitered on the Drones’ doorstep) murmurs in a wave of peppet- 
mint: .“ Popocatepetl it is, laddie,” even a Jeeves hunch sounds 
like an also-ran. It is known in the wilds of Mayfair, in the 
clubs of posh Pall Mall, that if Stingy and Tuppy favour the 
same horse, the owner might as well engage Teddy Brown W 
ride it. I backed Mannerheim Line, and it came in seventh 

But I don’t admit I was wrong. Dash it all, an omen ts a 
omen, and the sinister conjunction of Stingy and Tuppy mutter 
ing low was a pale augur no Wooster could ignore. Anyone 
would have smelt a rat, or, as Jeeves would put it: I think you 
will agree that my suspicions were justified. 

ALLAN M, LAING. 
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This is the Land 





that grows the wheat fer 


Vita-Weat 


Nor ships but farm-carts; no 
ocean hazards are risked to bring 
you Vita-Weat. The only transport 
needed for the wheat is from British 
barns to Peek Frean’s. Eat this 
delicious home-produced crisp- 








VITA-WEAT AND CHEESE 
are perfect ! 
Vita-Weat scarcely needs butter 


ONLY HOME-GROWN 
WHEAT IS USED IN 
MAKING VITA-WEAT 
PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace natural ones as 
long as they fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing 
a loose denture which causes discomfort and embarrassment 
is false economy because the trouble can so easily be put right. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false teeth 
ft firmly, will hold it securely in position for many hours, 
ensuring comfort, confidence and proper mastication. Recom- 
mended by Dentists. Handy Sprinkler tin 1/3d, a large 
‘Economy’ size, 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


bread with all meals in wartime. 
Everyone will tell you it is more 


digestible, 








and it keeps better too. 
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a FOR mE WN 


YOU need the natural support of aSpirella Belt, to inspire poise, make you 
feel fitter, look sprucer, work and play better. Designed, made and fitted by 
experts For private consultation—anywhere—write, or telephone to :— 
Dept. S.6, THE SPIRELLA COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD., Spirella 
House, Oxford Circus, London, W.!. (Regent 3742). 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


1 185 Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000, 000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
24,000,000 Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
A, pt in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
£12.06 ( Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000, 


DRAt rs ‘ GR ANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
es D on of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
o bs Con mercial and Cire cular Letters of C ae and Travellers’ Cheques 


LS P chased « sent for Colleeti DEPOSITS are received 
ms which 


HEAD. OFFICE: 71, “CORNHILL, ad on applic E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACE, W 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
( ingoepens ated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve —_ — .. £2,000,000 
Reserve bility of P ropt etors under the Charter £4,500,000 

The Bank, whi “h has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 











THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Sage Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
139,650,000 





Subscribed and Paid- -up Capital - 


Reserve Fund - - - - - 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES 








IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 51 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 8. 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 9. 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 10. 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 12. 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 13. 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 17. 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 19. 

















50 is Mrs. Greener, Witton 


The winner of Crossword No. 


Lodge, Audlem, Cheshire. 
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ACROSS 


. Do people play this with 


their collars turned up? (8). 
Conjuring pilgrims (7). 

A disciplinarian (8). 

Two beasts for one (7). 
Distress (6). 

With this instrument it’s a 
case of heads I win (5). 
Not a stable pigeon (4). 
Where sound judgement 
meets with its reward? (2 
words) (5, §). 

May it be said to be more 
honoured on the beach than 
in the observation? (10). 

A sociable weapon (4). 
“ Three and a 
(5). 

‘lhis path is not the one to 
the altar (6). 

It makes me short (7). 


cow ” 





. One might travel in this to 


itself (8) 
Art’s reversed its following 


(7) 


Poe’s confused, though he 
has his uses (8). 

DOWN 
Mother ask Rose (2 words), 
6, 4). 


Shirts and opinions are (5). 
Newbolt wrote of them at 
Cabul in 1879 (6). 

South African road 


r 


travel 
new guinea, 
so to speak (5). 

The house at Allington was 
5 

A man of incomplete mys- 
tery (5). 

“And from his bal- 
dric slung A mighty silver 
bugle hung” (7). 


SOLUTION NEXT 


Ir and 30. Used by wheel. 
wrights not dressmakers (2 
words) (5, 4). 

14. He doesn’t seem to have 
much staying power (7). 

15. —— was astern, Rum on 


the port, Eigg on the star. 
board bow” (4 
16. Are these the young men 
who get “ steady employ- 
ment”? (2 words) (6, 4). 
18 It’s often in the soup (4). 
20. Whereon to find a good 


judge of carpentry? S) 
23. Grim Otto? I'm off ( 
24. “ That two-handed oie 


at the door stands ready to 
— once, and 
more” (5). 

25. It’s useless to ask of the 
giant, “ Where tm the world 
did he stand? ” (5). 

26. The price of fissures (5), 

28. “He most prevails who 
nobly ——” (5). 

30. See above 
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XPERIENCED MEN WANTED to 

eut down on their luxuries. Being 
experienced they soon found a way 
to satisfy the Government economy 
campaign and their own critical 
tastes They changed to King Six 
Cigars 6)d. each and went on en 
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joying luxury, without extravagance readers who may require personal 
advice for their Easter and Spring flu, lung troubles and “ 
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benefit of 


VACCINE by the mouth. 
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q | by taking “ BUCCALINE 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d. 
4 | HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, 
Mayfair 4231. 
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and D lower your resistance., 


PERSONAL 


Secure immunity from 
ENZA for 4 to 6 months 
Brand Tablets. 55. post 
from the Agents 


Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1 


Private Enquiries, etc. 
Consultation free. —UNtversat Deret- 


12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 


rationing 
quality food! Lack of vitamins A 
rendering you liabl>:o 


run down” conditions. The 


surest way of making good this deficiency is to take 


190 pages. 


4 Each pleasant tasting tablet is 

4 vitamin potency to one teaspoon of highest grade cod 
Invaluable 

4 these tablets are highly endorsed by the medical pro- 

Price 2s. and 4s., 

4 to Wuite’s LABORATORIES, 8 


CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


actually equal in natural 


Liver O11 


for children and convalescents, 


Send P.O. today, 


post free. 
London, 


Thames House, 
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ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
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Friends House, Euston Road, 


THROUGH UNDERSTAND- 
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causes of all nervous, mental 
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100 page book and a Preliminary Psychological Analysis 
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Holywell Manor, Oxford 
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The MARY GRAY ALLEN SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, of the v £100 with privileges of residence 
4 a for a woman qualified to ander- 
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* earch or higher study. The award is 
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Allahabad, March 31, 1940 
S. P. VARMA, M.A., Ph.D. (Lon 
Registrar 
yROFESSOR OF ENGLISH recently retired on 


and home after 17 years large overseas 
fers services for duration, public or 
in return for hospitality during terms. 
e charge Scouts or Cubs (warranted 
years), run library, debating, 
circle, or give individual coaching. 
No class-work M.A., Litt. D., aged §8, active, 
unmarried. English and overseas references. 
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FRESH FRUIT 


( YASE 150 Jaffa oranges 25s. 6d., 
fruit 25s. 6d., mixed case 27s. 
Carriage pd.—Steap & SON, 














or 80 Seedless Grape- 
Pardess Brand. 
124 Chancery Lane,W.C.2, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


] AVE you anything tosell / Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

| thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid classi- 
| fied advertisements cost 2s. per line .36 letters 
and should reach Th ator Offices, 
|} 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24 for six inser- 


) 


ions <% ‘or 13 7 tor 26 and 10 tor <2 








\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES.—New Spring 


models at prices based on pre-war contracts. 
Amazingly low prices Models to measure from 
34s. 6d. (to-day’s value 42s. 6d Write for catalogue 
— patte Ins.~Lgeoptan (SP. 21). $4 Cookridge Street, 
cus 


*‘TAMPS igh valves 
os = — alue 


Cols. Foreign—also 
CREGEEN, I 


17 The Drive, Hove 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ents of 


ity of the j ‘ast and the improven 





1 times, THE KING'S OTEL, BRIGHTON, 

Specially redu edt terms for ong term residence 

| YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 

\ 

Asl escriptive list (3d. px nim t 180 INNS 
; and HOTELS managed t the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMI NT “HOU SI 

ASSOCIATION, LTI 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GrorGe’s Hot USI 3 Regent 

Street, W.1. 

\\V — K CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1. 

oom and breakfast ss.. one night only $s. 6d. 

Or 30s poe S with dinner 6s 6d. night or 3§s. to 

2 gns. week Vict. 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL ae 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BU REORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSI1T ‘Y¥ ARMS. 
NES 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLE) 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOU ft4 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICA/ 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS | & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER 1 - HOUSE. 
—REGEN 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOC i AWE. 
LONDON.— 1 . ACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY(1.0.M.).—Perrwick Bay AND LINKS, 
| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
TAMW ORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND ert de 

—ROSLIN HA 
—HEADL AND. HOTEL. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 163 of 
“THE SPECTATOR” 





| IS NOW READY 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 
and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 
ENGLAND. 
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The Three Dictators 
FRANK OWEN 


The Editor of the Eve Siandard ells an 
amazing story of force and fraud Mr. Owen 
‘ has found plenty that is new to say about 
Mussolini, Stalin an¢ Hitler, and he has _ not 
confined himself to biographical details 

piquant VICWSs a sense of humour PHILIP 


Pace in Daily Ma 6d et 


Benes of Czechoslovakia 
GODFREY LIAS 


The central theme of this book is that Eduard 
Benes typifies the re-birth of Czechoslovak inde 
pendence alter centuries of resistance to German 
domination. This is the first complete biography 
of Benes in English, covering the whole period of 


, 


his life as a statesman Ss. Od el 


Concise History of Italy 
LUIGI SALVATORELLI 


Every phase of Italian history, from cave-dweller 
to Fascism, is objectively recorded here As a 
textbook of history, a study in the emergence of 
a European civilisation, and a work of reference, 
it will supply a long-felt want and with its 
excellent bibliography it will be welcomed by the 


; 


student of history 215. wel 


Richelieu 
CARL J. BURCKHARDT 


This famous biography, recognised throughout the 
continent as a masterpiece of historical writing, 
has now been translated into English It is a 
study of the great Cardinal as a creator of 
nationalism and forerunner of the modern “ leader.’ 
Dr. Burckhardt was the League High Commissioner 
in Danzig, 1937-39 165. net 


The German People 
versus Hitler 


HEINRICH FRAENKEL 


This book shows that the forces of German 
Opposition (reaching from the political Right to 
the Left), once they are sufficiently unified, will 
smash Hitlerism. The author is an active member 


of the opposition 1 Britain. 10s. 6d. net 
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& UNWIN LTD 


Men and Ideas 
GRAHAM WALLAS 


The lectures and articles which make up this 
volume cover thc years from 1900 to 1930, 
Many deal with politics and education, and shed 
fresh light on the ideas of a very important 
thinker. More than anyone I have ever known, 
he was always observing and thinking freshly, 
says GILBERT Murray in the preface. 


e . 
Lancashire for Me 

ry. ry ‘ 

r. THOMPSON 
A Little Autobiography. In this book, T. Thompson 
leaves his dialect stories to give us in plain English 
some account of his early days and later literary 
and other adventures. The many followers of this 
favourite Lancashire author will find this new vein 
good fun. 75. Od. net 


The Blue Grove 
W. G. ARCHER 


A study of the poetry of the Uraons—an aboriginal 
tribe of Central India. The Uraon tribal system 
uses poetry as a vital appendix to dancing, 
marriages and the cultivation of a crop. .The Blue 
Grove combines scholarship with a delicate artistry 
in the translation of verse. Foreword by ARTHUR 
WALEY. Ss. 6d. net 


TUESDAY 


The Man from Heaven 
ALFRED COPE GARRETT 


A simpler and more complete life of Christ than 
many that have recently appeared, a restatement of 
the subject embodying the results of the latest 
scholarship, and yet designed for the general 
reader. It is ‘jasierly and refreshing essay in 
creative historical interpretation, enriched with 
delightful descriptions of Palestine 85. Gd. net 


Hitler's War and 
Kastern Europe 
M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 


The dynamic undercurrents of Eastern Europe 
have again sparked a European explosion. How 
can we resolve the racial differences of these 
countries ? The possibilities of a solution and a 


stable peace at last are fully discussed. 





Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tur 


l Friday, February 23, 1940. 











